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HE SUPREME GOAL OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


ACHESON 


in the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers is not a 


modus vivendi with the Russians, or even a settlement 


of the German question. 


These are surface problems and it 


is a success of Russian diplomacy, including the barefaced 
holdup of the Berlin blockade, that we have our sights 
adjusted to such secondary objectives. 


The supreme goal is not “peace,” 


Stee 


either. Munich and 


Yalta are one-word reminders of the futility of appeas 
ment—and of the ultimate cost of a policy of buying pea 
by an unending series of unilateral concessions to a power- 


thirsty dictatorship. 


The ultimate goal of American diplomacy must be 


tne 


preservation and the extension of the area in which indi- 
vidual freedom can endure. That is the final test which all 
our short and long-range policies must meet. It is not 


question of verbal 


“economic” \ 


AN EDITORIAL— 


The Lobby Hobby 


OW THAT THE 8lst CONGRESS (first session) has failed to enact 
President Truman’s program, it looks like a joint Congressional 
investigation of lobbying is in the works. Such a probe may either 

enlighten or further confuse the Washington situation; at any rate, it will 
furnish good copy for the newsboys. 

The institution of lobbying itself is one of those unavoidable embar- 
rassments of democratic life, like sound-trucks. It becomes dangerous only 
when any given interest exerts influence out of proportion to its size. A 
good example is the real estate lobby during the past four years. These 
gentlemen represent one of the smallest and—thanks to their “trickle- 
down” philosophy—one of the most backward segments of American 
opinion. Yet they have somehow managed to frustrate the American 
people’s most passionate desire: speedy, large-scale, low-cost public housing. 

Other lobbies exerting such undue influence include spokesmen for 
private utilities, who have held up realistic river development; the 
gentlemen of the American Medical Association, who will stop national 
health insurance at this session; the economic royalists of the South, who 
have stymied both an increase in the minimum wage and enforcement of 
the Constitution’s words about civil rights; and finally, our old friends, 
the agents of Bigger Business, who have prevented re-evaluation of the 
tax system and thus are clamping a firm lid on all public improvement. 
Congress will no doubt investigate some of these groups with gusto. Others 
may get off with a line or two in the record. 


Another group of men, who actually exert considerably less influence 
than their backing warrants, will probably come in for the most scrutiny. 
These are the representatives of the fifteen million organized workers of 
this country, their families, their friends, and their sympathizers—in other 
words, “the labor lobby.” Congress will probably release enough hot air 
on this subject to fill all America’s dirigibles and some of Russia’s besides. 
But Mr. Green and Mr. Murray and Mr. Whitney should not get unduly 
uneasy. For while the big money talks in most newspapers and in some 
Congresses, the big numbers on the voting machines generally have 
the last word. 

Finally, let us call your attention to the sage words of a freshman 
Congresswoman from Utah. After all the huff and puff on the House flcor 
about lobbyists, Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone pointedly remarked: 

“The worst lobbyists are those that get elected to Congress.” 

The lady has said a mouthful. 


camouflage and propaganda smoke 
screens about the “new” 
“political” 


democracy vs. the “old,” or about 

democracy. The tests are old and 
simple. Are political leaders above th 
law? Can a government be challenge: 
in its own courts? Is it possible to vote 
against the dominant political group 
and survive without fear of the political 
police? Is the society ‘‘open” to diver- 
sified racial, religious and political opin- 
ion or “closed” to all but members and 
agents of a single dominant group? 


4 % * 


RUSSIA HAS DISTRACTED our at- 
tention from the essentials. After a year 
of political gangster methods in Berlin, 
it has so completely obscured basic 
realities that mere removal of its il- 
legal blockade has led a large section 
of Western opinion to believe that 
peace is at hand, and that the financially 
costly Marshall Plan and the politically 
risky Atlantic Pact are now obsolete. 
The sober facts are: The blockade was 
broken by our air power. The Atlantic 
Pact is introducing political stability 
even before its ratification. The Mar- 
shall Plan has engendered new faith 
in Europe’s future as a free community. 
We shall lose every inch we have 
gained since the fall of 1947 if we do not 
refentlessly pursue both the economic 
and the political policies which have 
produced this initial success—or if we 
allow ourselves to forget that the Paris 
Conference begins precisely where its 
predecessor ended. 

Russia seeks ultimate control of all 
Germany — and through Germany of 
Western Europe in its entirety. She has 
pursued this end since Potsdam in 1945. 
She sought it when the last conference 
of foreign ministers broke down ia 
London in December 1947. Now she has 
a powerful psychological weapon in 
her drive for German “unity,” which 
appeals to almost every German. 

The end of the Berlin blockade is 
not “a solution.” It merely restores the 
stalemate that existed before it began. 
Once again we begin to bargain amid 
all the hazards of internal division of 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Is the Line Changing? 
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Mr. Dallin continues his analysis of Russia‘’s 
recent actions, begun in last week’s issue, 
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and failed to inflame popula 
movements. In Western Ger- 
many, especially in the Ruhr, 
Communist influence had decreased markedly 


Finally. the depression in the United State 
awaited in Moscow as a rain in the desert, did 
not materialize 

The all-out attack—the great ¢ mnflict ¢ cpected 
in 1946-48—had to be called off. A n 1925 
Stalin and his leute had te nake 


‘ 
y 


strategic retreal 


THE RETREAT IN 1949 IS DIFFERENT 


however, fron that of twenty-l Ve a 
When Stalin announced in 1925 that a period 
of “capitalist stabilization” had begun, thi 
meant that Russia must cease to engineet 
bloody insurrections against democratic gov 
ernments but must, instead, develop trade and 
concentrate on its own internal affairs. Al- 


though orientation to this policy was not pain- 
less, Stalin had his way in the end. 

Today, recognition by Soviet Russia of it 
defeat in the cold war would involve admitting 
it has made serious blunders all along the line 
Two years ago it rejected the Marshall Plan and 
put its satellites at the mercy of the phony 
Molotov plan; it also rejected a largé American 
loan to Russia, predicated on a peaceful Soviet 
policy, and created, instead, what amounts to a 
separate German state in the East along Com- 
munist lines. To recognize now that its inte- 
grated aggressive policy was a failure; that its 
arrongant tactics in the UN have only served t 
alienate and irritate other nations; and that suc- 
cesses in the Orient do not compensate for the 
failures in the West—to recognize and to admit 
these truths calls for a lot of courage. To imple- 
ment this self-criticism might prove unbearably 
difficult 

The German problem will not be solved until 
its western and eastern halves are reunited. To 
accomplish this, the Soviet dictatorship in the 
eastern zone must be abolished, and the will of 
the people permitted to become law. But, since 
industrial East Germany was supposed to per- 
form economic and political miracles, its loss 
would represent a great shrinkage in the area 
controlled by “socialism” and a corresponding 
extention of “capitalism” to territory it had 
once forfeited. This would deliver a severe 
ideological blow to Communists the world over. 


EVEN IF EAST GERMANY IS SACRIFICED 
for the sake of peace, this will not mean the end 
of the Soviet retreat. In Moscow, where long- 
range plans and perspectives prevail, where 
each particular move is regarded as a link in a 
long chain, the question of subsequent moves 
inevitably arises. 
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The day Moscow leaves Eastern Germany, 
Western political forces will take control of 
an area which borders on Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. However weakened and decentralized, 
Germany’s economic power would soon begin 
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retreat will have to follow the other. Jy each 
nation freed from Soviet domination, new 
irresistible dynamic forces will develop, with 
their passions directed against the East. This i 
the case in Yugoslavia today; it will apply ra 
Eastern Germany tomorrow; and it will] spree; 
like fire among the satellite nations, whose ani, 
Communist sentiments have been brutally o, 
pressed for three years. 
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These are the implications of a real peace 
between the Soviet Union and the West on 4, 
German problem. To the Kremlin, they 5. 
tantamount to a lost campaign. They are ey 
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By William E. Bohn the 

Unit 

OMING BACK FROM OUR PRINTING happens to have a song or a stunt to perform § aSc 

PLANT on a bus the other day I was I don’t want to mention any names, for man mon 

roused from my newspaper-reading by a of these performers are really talented singer It 

conversation going on behind me. A young man dancers, story-tellers. But they are so manipy. - 
was talk to a companion about a triumph lated that the audience gets practically ; 
at repartee: “Ill tell you I gave it to him. He benefit from their presence. The guest may be 


iid to me, ‘You’re a liar. .Just like that he 
aid, ‘You’re a liar.’ An’ d’you know, I never 
even stopped to think. I 
didn’t wait a minute. Quick’s 
a flash I said right back, 
‘You’re another.’ I guess that 
was holdin’ him. Not a second 
I waited. Snip-snap. He said, 
‘You're a liar’ an’ I shot back, 
‘You’re another.’ ”’ 
Interested as I am in vo- 

bik cational guidance, I felt like 

turning around to tell the 
Bohn 

young man that he could 
draw a large salary as a radio scriptwriter. 





OUR FABRICATORS OF RADIO PRO- 
GRAMS seems to be stalled at an unfortunate 
point. They have plenty of money. They pos- 
sess excellent technical resources. They com- 
mand the best artistic talent in the country. 
They do make lavish use of these human and 
mechanical riches, and we radio fans do have 
a chance to hear %me fine programs. But on 
the whole, the wealth of talent called to serve 
the radio audience is squandered on programs 
which are repetitious, dull and commonplace. 

The characteristic feature of our radio week 
is the big personality “show” built around a 
celebrity — frequently a comic one —like Al 
Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Fred Allen or Henry 
Morgan. A script is produced centering about 
some real or fancied charateristic of the star. 
In some cases, a physical peculiarity or defect 
becomes the axle around which the humor turns 
for weeks and mouths and years. 

I have long been fond of Al Jolson, but I get 
tired of the endless warming over of jokes about 
his age. Oscar Levant may not resemble Robert 
Taylor, but constant references to his appear- 
ance tend to pall. Then there are variations of 
patter about the man who is bald, the one who 
has a long nose, the one who is stingy. 


IN EACH OF THESE SHOWS there is usually 
a featured guest. An elaborate palaver sug- 
gests that the star has wandered into the radio 
studio entirely by accident, and that he just 











a charming soprano who is permitted to sing 
one or two little songs, but for the most par! TI 
is forced to waste her lovely voice on stut 7 
amenities or more stupid wisecracks. s 


Another thing which irritates the unsee 


audience is the elaborate pretense that the id 
has been a joke when there has been non T 
or that something has happened when—as nd 
matter of fact—nothing at all has taken place n 
In vaudeville the comedian’s wit was often § ‘a 
heightened, or practically created, by a vigorous J 5%! 
application of the bass-drummer’s arm. Inf 
radio entertainment the same effect is achievel J“? 
by well-timed collaboration of the orchestr § © r 
the studio audience and the assembled cast he 


Someone says something which has the out Batis 
ward form of wit—something about the heat o! J was 
the cold or the fact that taxes are high or abou! J up. 
practically any standard topic—there is perfec: J goes 
timing—a pause—then an outburst—and many J izing 
listeners probably think there really has been} “tp: 


a joke but that they were unfortunate enough % 
to miss the point. Co: 
- ‘ é hal 

hea 


MOST RADIO PROGRAM PRODUCERS at § ac 
still on the Punch-and-Judy level. No one ca! § 201 
successfully make any sort of case agains 4% 





Chae he 
Punch and Judy—they have been great inter We 
national entertainers for many centuries. But + 


people do grow beyond the appreciation of the! 
charms. This is the lesson which the 1a@ 
administrators and, especially, the sponsd 
have yet to learn. People mature. Even Ame! 
ican people grow up to adolescence and beyone. 
Efforts to keep them forever at the juvenlt 
level are bound to fail. 


















When I started this essay, I intended to W" § reg 
about A Play on Words, a book of rae!’ & that 
sketches by Lister Sinclair, a talented 4° & cies 
ingenious Canadian. It is published by J. “EB Dist 
Dent & Sons of Toronto. I advise all raeeg .. 
people on this side of the line to buy it . is 
look it over for new ideas. This country, W™ mu 
its dramatic history and its sharp geographic £y 
and population contrasts, offers rich possibilitl § 
for radio entertainment. Mr. Sinclair has ma) § 
ideas on how to use our wealth. rg 

— the 
560 Madise® 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HEN A NEWSPAPER assign- 


ment first brought me to the 
nation’s capital 20 years ago, 
friend undertook to introduce me 
round. On one occasion he took me to 
nother friend’s house, where I met a 
couple of Government officials, an edu- 
tor and a District Court official, the 
latter a Neg 


spending th 


ro. When someone proposed 


evening at a first-run 


vie house downtown, a Northern boy 
esan learning something about living 
na Southern city—for, of course, the 


Negro could not go. That subject can 
be enlarged on in great detail, but it 
also b ummarized in one sen- 
tence: In a Southern city a Negro is 
regarded as not quite a human being. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt came to 
the capital in 1933 as President of the 
United States, Washington was as much 


an 


, Southern city in its folkways as Rich- 
nond, Atlanta or Jackson, Miss. 

It has taken 16 years, but next month 
ne of a series of long strides will be 





1 toward recognizing the Negro as 





1 


a2human being and as a citizen in the 
pital of the United States 





THE STEP TO BE TAKEN ro: 


nth ll end racial segregation in 

st of the public recreation areas of 
Federal District, such as_ golf 

urses, tennis courts, swimming pools 

y } } 

i school playground 

a e - 

Th 1] ma small thing to minds 


incluttered by the strange 





nplex of hostilities, aggressions and 


+} 


ars that have come to be known as 
Southern prejudices. But professional 
Southerners like John Rankin can be 
xpected to rant and rave against it as 
a violation of Southern womanhood. 
Ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
brought a new spirit and a new human 
ttitude to Washington, a change in 
Washington’s mores has been building 
up. Credit for initiating the change 
goes to Roosevelt. But credit for real- 
zing and achieving the first concrete 
steps must go to President Truman. 

Last week President Truman called 
to the White House the three Federal! 
Commissioners who, under Presiden- 
tial appointment, are the executive 
heads of the city of Washington, In 
4 confidential conference—which has 
not yet been made public—the Presi- 
dent told his three appointees that 
he wanted segregation abolished in 
Washington. 


The occasion of the conference was 
*dispute between the Interior Depart- 
ment and the District of Columbi: 
Ncreation Board over segregation in 
sieas designated as public playgrounds. 
‘twas therefore attended also by in- 
‘tor Secretary Krug and Assistart 
“terior Secretary C. Girard Davidson. 

the District Recreation Board was 
teated by Congress in 1942. Befor 
that the - 

at there had been three public agen- 
* : , 

S$ administering recreation in the 
‘ct: (1) the Department of Play- 
*ounds operating directly under the 
-ommissioners; (2) the Com- 
Munity c } 

unity Center Department of the Board 

f 
t Educat m; and (3) the Federal parks 
“iN by the National Capital Parks De- 
Pattment 


Ye Depart 


which, in turn, comes under 


ment of the Interior. 


« i 


ALL THREE FOLLOWED the sce- 
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Truman to Act on D. 





By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


(“America became great by being a secure haven for 
freedom of thought and action. We prove conclusively 
that people of every race and every creed can dwell 
together in harmony, Into the plain word AMERICAN 
is fused all the ideals, hopes, inspiration and faith of , 
our people.” 


regated 


pattern of the community. 
Soon after 1933, however, the influence 
of Roosevelt began to make itself felt. 
When the National Capital Parks office, 
in 1933, took over the Federal parks in 
Washington from the defunct Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks, the 
policy of segregation on Federal park 
land began to undergo a change. The 
trend against segregation has been 
greatly accelerated since President Tru- 
man began advocating his civil rights 
program. 

The District Recreation Board, in 
1942, inherited the segregated recre- 
ation system from the Department of 
Playgrounds and the Community Cen- 
ters which it superseded. 

So as it stands now, the city has two 
systems. The District Recreation Board 
enforces a strictly segregated policy on 
the city’s playgrounds. Federal park 
facilities under the Interior Department 
are open to all races. 

In addition, the District’s public 
schools and their playgrounds come into 
the picture—also on a segregated basis. 
The act creating the Recreation Board 
said the Board should operate all rec- 
reation facilities in the city and make 
agreements with other agencies, such as 
the Interior Department, which might 
have jurisdiction over some phases of 
recreation, 

This provision of the act has caused 
an undercover conflict ever since 1942. 
The Interior Department never has 
fallen in with the idea of turning over 
its recreation facilities to the local 
board. Although its reasons in previous 


year ere not openly stated, Assistant 

















Interior Secretary Davidson has lately 


made it quite plain. 


MR. DAVIDSON STATED the I[n- 
terior Department felt the Recreation 
Board was the proper agency to operate 
the local recreation program. But, un 
til it abolished racial segregation from 
all its programs and facilities, the In- 
terior Department could not work out 
agreements with the Board for oper- 
ation of golf courses, swimming pools 
and tennis courts, he said. 

The Recreation Board has been cast- 
ing covetous eyes on the public golf 
courses located in the Federal parks 
here, which are under Interior Depart- 
ment jurisdiction. Interior has leased 
the courses to a concessionaire named 
S. G. Leoffler. To obtain these courses, 
the Recreation Board formally voted 
to agree to operate them on a non- 
segregation basis if the Interior Depart- 
ment would tear up its contract with 
Leoffler and give it the contract. 

That would not be good enough, re- 
plied the Interior Department. The 
Recreation Board must abolish its seg- 
regation policy in all its operations, not 
only the golf courses, if it wanted the 
golf concession. 

The Recreation Board has all along 
disclaimed responsibility for its segre- 
gation policy. It has pointed to a master 
plan of the District’s recreation system, 
which was created by the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
as the reason it has been “forced” to 
keep segregation. 

After the open stand taken by the 
Interior Department, the White House 


C. Jim Crow 


entered the picture directly and the 
question of the “master plan” was 
taken up. In this so-called plan, various 
recreation areas had been designated 
“for white” or “for colored.” When 
President Truman turned his attention 
to the matter, the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission announced 
t was erasing the colored and white 
designations from its master plan. The 
Commission admitted that “Administra- 
tion pressure’ had something to do 
with its announcement. 

This left the Recreation Board with 
full responsibility for determining 
whether racial segregation would con- 


tinue or be abandoned. 


ON JUNE 14, at the next regular 
meeting of the District Recreation 
Board, the strict segregation policy of 
the Board will come up for a _ vote. 
On the Board is a representative of 
the Interior Department, Irving C 
Root, superintendent of National Capi- 
tal Parks. Mr. Root has served notice 
that at the meeting he will call for 
an amendment to the Board’s by-laws 
to eliminate segregation. It will take 
a simple majority of four of the seven 


members of the Board to eliminste 


esregation. Two are already on record 
as favoring elimination of segregation, 
and only one, James E. Schwab, vice- 
president of the Board, is on record for 
maintaining segregation. The District 
Commissioner’s representative, Walter 
L. Fowler, said he would vote as the 
Commissioners told him. “They haven't 


yet,” he added. 

It is believed President Truman 
called in the Commissioners to de- 
mand they insiruct their represent- 
ative to vote against segregation, and 
that this additional vote insures pas- 


sage of the anti-segregation amend- 

ment. 

The weaning away of Washington 
from its Southern prejudices has been 
a long time coming. When I first came 
to Washington Negro employees of the 
Government were forced to bring their 
Junches to work with them because 
there were no Negro restaurants near 
Government buildings and they could 
not be served in Government cafeterias. 

Privately owned restaurants still re- 
main closed to Negroes, although there 
we some breaks in this solid phalanx 
of prejudice. But Government cafeterias 
are now open to Negroes. 

When I first came to Washington 
none of the downtown theatres were 
open to Negroes. A recent struggle over 
this issue has resulted in the permanent 
closing of Washington's only legitimate 
theatre; but in its place has appeared 
a first-run downtown theatre which ad- 
mits Negroes without discrimination. 

Now comes the step about to be taken 
by the city fathers. As I said, it might 
seem a small matter to anyone who has 
not lived in a Southern city. But I 
would not have taken all this space for 
this story had it not occurred to me 
that its seemingly petty detail makes 
an excellent description of the slow 
and painful way of democracy itself. 
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‘People's Democracy in 
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the whole of Korea; to have complet 
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perate a highly efficient a It 
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the Soviet Union 


EARLY IN THEIR OCCUPATION ot! 
North Korea, Soviet forces established 


a North Korea Provisional People 

Committee,” at their occupation capital, 
Pyongyang, as_ the Interim Central 
Government of the Peoples Regime in 


North Korea.” The officials of th 
ommittee, naturally, were all membe 
f the Korean Communist party, which 
n 1946 changed its official] title to the 
nore popular name of North Korea La- 
bor Party. The head both of the (¢ - 
unist) North Korea Labor Party 
f the Peoples Committee wi ) 
eral Kim Il-suns 1 rather pleasant- 


appearing gentleman then 1 | late 
thirtie and who recently Vv ted Stalin 
in Moscow 

General Kim I ne” entere Kore 


in August, 1945, in a Red Army office 
iniform. Upon discarding h Russian 
uniform and rank, he not only p 

moted himself to the statu ft gene ] 
but also assumed the name of a famou 
Korean guerilla 
Since the 


and much admired 
Kim Il-sung, long since dead 
guerilla, Kim Il-sung, would have 
in his mid-sixties had he been alive, by 
now almost everyone in Korea know 
that this Korean 
Communist is not the famous inde- 
pendence fighter, yet he continues to 
use the stolen name. Unlike Stalin and 
Lenin, who adopted pseudonyms to es- 
Korean Communist 


peen 


Russian-sponsored 


cape the police, thi 
adopted his to deceive the people. He 
is the police. 

. * . 

IN 1946 AND AGAIN IN 1947 ‘gen- 
eral elections” held in North 
Korea for the members of the Peoples 
Committee. “Kim Il-sung” and his 
lieutenants prepared a list of candidates 
—i. e. a list of their own names—which 


were 


the voters were required to place either 





. = 
Harold J. Noble is a Far Eastern 
specialist. Born and raised in Korea, 
he also spent several years there in 
his early twenties. During the pre- 
war years he visited Korea nearly 
every year. and following war service 
in the Marine Corps, he returned to 
Korea in 1946 as Far Eastern corre- 
spondent for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Subsequently, he joined GHO 
in Tokyo, where part of his duties 
dealt with Korea affairs. From Janu- 
ary to September, 1948, he was Chief 
of the Political Liaison Office attached 
to the staff of General Hodge in Seoul. 
He served with the American Delega- 
tion to the UN General Assembly in 
Paris last autumn as special adviser 
on Korea. He now lives in California 
where he is engaged in free lance 
writing. 
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VOTING IN 
15 Million... 


black or a white box. The black 
white box meant 
ye There was no alternative list. 
Communist party members 


box meant “no; the 


watched the 
About 
49 pe cent of the electorate are said to 


polls to prevent improprieties 


have placed their lsts in the white 
boxe n each “election.” In this man- 
as the popular will” expressed. 

I 1948 the Peoples Cc nmittee did its 





best to disrupt the activities of the UN 
Temporary Commission on Korea, and 


the elections which it observed on May 


10. Despite their violent radio pror 
inda, and the murders committed by 
the or quad vhich they sent the 
! ne 75 pe ent of the potential 
‘ ( 1 r the 20.000.000 pec ple 
in Sout Kore ent r 

p t te fc the candidate I the 
choice. The elected candidat ( I 
National Assembly, adopted a const 
tution, and helped create a government. 
It was this Government of the Republic 


of Korea of which the UN General As- 
embly « xpre 
December 


sed approval at Paris last 


failed to 
elections in 


disrupt the UN- 
South Korea, 
the Russian and Korean Communists 


Having 
observed 


worked swiftly in an attempt to create 

functioning “peoples democracy” be- 
fore the Paris session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly opened in late Septem- 
ber. When Vishinsky opposed placing 
the Korean question on the UN agenda, 
he claimed that there was no Korean 
question to settle, aside from with- 
drawal of American troops. Vishinsky 
said there had been established a gov- 
ernment of the whole peninsula, al- 
though it was temporarily denied access 
to its true capital at Seoul by Ameri- 
He claimed that 85.2 percent 
of all the eligible voters in the whole 


can arms 


peninsula had participated in the elec- 
tions for this government—99.7 percent 
in the north and 77.2 percent in the 
Only 


had kept the 


south American interference 


people in the south 
from piling up an 


of votes for the 


equal proportion 


pe oples demo racy. 
Despite imperialistic American conduct, 
over 6,000,000 South Koreans had voted 


epresentatives in this peoples 


De ‘ of th pote tla electorat 
ted lNledgedl inde evere 
+ ¢ + the 
1 ut é 
( the people ( é 





LATE JULY TO EARLY 



















SOUTH KOREA 
Went to the Polls , 


AUGUST, 


outh Korean communists crossed the 


1948, over one thousand 


38th parrallel to gather in the city of 
Haeju, just across the line in the Rus- 


an zone. On August 25, this special 








Communist congress was presented by 
ts leadership with a list of 360 pro- 
pective nem be tne Korean Su- 
pre Peopk A Sce blv chosen f1 l 
g themse They were told to 
trike ut the name ( unsuitable can- 
1 te No name¢ ere struck out, and 
dst tumultuous applause the 60 
outherners were declared to have been 
elected unanimous] 
S iltaneou . igust 25, 
t! nout Ne Korez he elect ate 
< ied to the pe ana af it 
ough the Y r et ele ( 1¢ 
212 North Kore egates to this Su- 
preme Peoples Assembly, “the true rep- 
esentative ¢ and supreme legisla- 





Korean people 


The Supreme Peoples Assembly, se- 
lected in this manner, then met in ses- 
sion at Pyongyang from September 2 
to 10, adopted a previously-prepared, 
Soviet-type constitution: a resolution 
on US-Soviet troop withdrawal: and 
elected as premier of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea, “General Kim 
Il-sung’—the chairman of the (Com- 
munist) North Korea Labor party, and 
also chairman of the now superseded 
North Korea Supreme Peoples Com- 
mittee. “Premier Kim” then selected 
his own cabinet. Happily, all decisions 
of this Supreme Peoples Assembly were 
unanimous. , 


* * . 


THE MOST STARTLING FEATURE 
of the elections for this Assembly — 
on whose unanimous decisions the new 
democracy is official 
claim that 77.52 percent of the potential 
electorate in South Korea had voted for 
the delegates who had 
Haeju, where 
360 of their 


Supreme 


based — is the 


proceeded to 
in turn they had elected 
members to sit in the 
Peoples Assembly at Pyoon- 








gyang. Yet this is the claim of the 
Korean peoples’ democracy, of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. They 
vould have us believe that over 
6.000.00( people throughout South 
Korea proceeded to the secret polls t 
te ee Veit ¢ UN Com S 
on Korea. the foreign consuls, the 
U.S. authoritie r the Korean au 
ities, hac ar awareness or this 
great mass movement in the t 
The Communists did prepare a ve 
arge number of “ballots” in South 
Korea, in support of their clair re 


Korea 


xamined many of them, and ther 


Eve 


esting. 





>» Seou 
opyect 
if I a tamous histo 


fz as I know, howeve no ani 


then, is the Korean “pe 
Its claims are Jased 
is a fraud that it lifficult + 
them. It see: nered 
that the Soviet government would 
ally proclaim that over 6.000.000 
vomen proceeded to te in elec. 
tions that anyone can prove did not 
] The lie is so huge it become 
esslve. 


« F 


THE SUPREME PEOPLES ASSEM. 
1¢ 1S th 


} 


this “peoples” republ 


BLY i 
eservolr of authority, exercised 

veen meetings by the Presidium 
execution of governn 
he y, however, is concentrated 

he Russian-appointed “General Kir 
Il-sung.” His cabinet, whose membe 
awn equally from n 
has exactly as much inc 


Premier “Kim I]-sung” w 














to allow it. Since nearly all 

I ts < filled by long-t e Cor u 
part nembers, and since “General 
K Il-sung” heads the Korean C 


t party, ministerial ol 


party discipline should be no proble 


it noteworthy, howeve that as 
fro Kim Il]-sung,” no other membé 
the five-man permanent executive 
ommittee of the (Communist) North 
Korea Labor Party holds a cabinet pos 


These five men, selected and sup- 


Demo- 


+ 


ted by the Russians, are the 
cratic Peoples Republic of Korea.” 
TI Army” even now 
threatening to march on their “true 
capital,” Seoul — denied them by the 
“pro-Japanese and pro-American trai- 
tors” of the “so-called” Government 
the Republic of Korea in order t 
raise the flag of the peoples democracy 
ver the capitol; to destroy the 
“traitors”; and to extend the blessings 
of the Soviet constitution to the op- 
pressed two-thirds of the Korean 
people south of the 38th parallel. 

If that happy day comes, the peoples 
democrats won’t have to fake ballots 
and signatures. As they now do in the 
north, they can prepare lists of thel! 
own names, set out the black and white 
boxes all over South Korea, and, wi 
the exercise of appropriate induce 
ments, undoubtedly can get 99 percent 

f the people to in 


the white 


pe 


< 


1eir “Peoples 





place the lists 
Then. indeed, tru 
“peoples democracy” will descend ove 

++ 


the whole of Korea, bringing with! 


a curtain of silence. 


boxes. 
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Report From Lawrence, Massachusetts: 











OUR FIRST POST-WAR DEPRESSION 


By William E. Leuchtenberg 


HE QUIET MILLTOWN of Law- 

rence, Massachusetts, found itself 

the center of national attention 
in April. Easter shoppers on down- 
town Essex Street stared at the cam- 
eras of Life photographers, while union 
jeaders were badgered by reporters 
from metropolitan dailies. Readers of 
the Boston tabloids were stunned 
by front-page scare headlines — RED 
GOONS SMASH FACTORIES IN 
LAWRENCE and REDS CANVASS 
LAWRENCE IDLE. Lawrence is tht 
frst city in America to be hit by a 


major postwar depression; it provides 


the first real test of how well we are 
prepared weather an economk 
crisis 

Lawr¢ i city of 85,000 in the Mer- 

ack valle f Northeastern Mass2- 
1usetts is Jong been the greatest 
olen manufacturing center 

untry. During the war. over 25.000 
en and women worked three shifts 

long redbrick textil: 

lls along the river. By early March 
f this ye 15.000 men were ut 

rk. In the first week of April 


22000 persons were drawing unem- 


ployment compensation, about half 

all workers of all classifications in the 

Greater Lawrence area 
Money paid out for unemployment 


wrence 


mpensation claims in La 
isen almost 400 percent in the past 
ar, with $2.090.000 paid ou 


The three 1 


t ! tr 


st quart f 1949 


COMMUNIST OPERATIONS in La 
lo id national press 
rce’” of itside agitators” is all 


lave moved into the town and 


idership of Anne Burl: 





ame"—is said to have 
stroyed machinery and to be operating 
a large-scale propaganda mill. 

Communists distributed pamphlets 
on foreign policy and copies of tl 





Daily Worker to workers entering thi 
Lawrence office of the 
Security Division in quest of compen- 
Salon checks. and the stairs leading 
to the office were carpeted with leaflets 


urging the 


5 


Employment 


workers to demand in- 
teased unemployment payments. Any 
mmediate increase in the amount 
aS proposed in a pending 
and Leather Worke 











ulc te the fund, creating cha 
he ltowns, the ultimate ai: 
ec t program. 
rt t Communist drive in Law- 
nee | absurdly exaggerated 
the Hearst press, the Communist 
leMselv¢ ive openly proclaime 
t Lawrence has high priorit; 


Current organizing drive. John 





“itian National Labor Secretar: 

the Communist party, has fre- 
qwently urged the importance of re- 
, uiting New England textile workers 
' the party. while the Daily Worke? 
tee 





William E. Leuchtenberg is Boston 
tirector f Americans for Democratic 
Action and a frequent contributor to 
The New Leader. His most recent 














“ticle was “TVA for New England.” 
San — 
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names Lawrence and New Bedford as 
key centers of a new drive to organize 
the unemployed into committees to 
fight the “cold war policy of the trusts” 
and the “spineless policy of Rieve and 
Co.” [a reference to Emil Rieve. 
president of the CIO United Textile 
Workers—Ed.]. The Worker claimed 
that the UE had organized a council 
of the unemployed in Holyoke, but 
in Lawrence the Communist leaflets 
were thrown into wastepaper baskets 
or ip the halls of the unemployment 


ON LINE FOR FINAL PAY 


serve New England from the blight of 
transplanted foreign philosophies,” he 
left no doubt that he regarded the 
TVA idea as the most dangerous of 
these “foreign philosophies” and the 
attempt to establish a Merrimack 
Valley Authority the greatest threat 
to the economic “prosperity” of Law- 
rence. 

On April 12, in an article on the 
unemployment crisis and the Commu- 
nist drive in Lawrence, the New York 
Times observed ironically: 

“Optimism also was expressed by 





“A National Minimum Wage Wiil Help” 





THE MAIN CONTRIBUTION of th 
Communists to the welfare of Law- 
rence workers has been to play right 
into the hands of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and similar groups which de- 
nounce any long-term program of in- 
dustrial development in Lawrence as 
“communistic.” The Communists hope 
to wreck the unemployment compen- 
sation program to create an economic 
and political crisis; the manufacturers 
hope to wreck the unemployment com- 
pensation program to have a 
reason to reduce benefits—each group 
serves the ends of the other perfectly 

If benefits continue to be paid out 
at the present rate. the fund will be 


readv 


exhausted before many more months 


a situation the employers await hope- 


illy and which doesn’t appear to dis- 








turb of Commerce, de- 

spite the fa business in Law- 

rence has been maintained only be- 
a 


cause ol 





nding of claim checks 
system of employment 
Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts are backing legislation whict 
would increase payroll taxes in time 


and the stasger 
and tne stagger 





of depression and decrease them in 
times of prosperity. clearly the reverse 
of sound fiscal policy. 

On April 11, Irwin L. Moore, Pres- 
ident of the New England Electric 
System, speaking to the annual meet- 
ing of the Greater Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce, devoted his entire talk 
to “exploding the myth about hydro 
development.” Stating that labor and 
industry must work together “to pre- 





t ( ber of ¢ ( whi 

it annual meeting this 

Nothing concerning the present situ- 
ation was on the agenda 


SAVE FOR THE IDLE LOOMS 
the mills, 
sign of being a depression town. The 
downtown streets are crowded with 
shoppers and retail stores have been 
operating at a normal pace; unem- 
ployment compensation payments are 
keeping the merchants in business. 
At the same time, there has been a 
growing demand to supplement com- 
pensation checks with federal works 
projects as a source of additional funds 
and a means of turning idle labor to 
productive use. 


Lawrence gives no outward 


Congressman Lane is now preparing 
a bill to compensate displaced textile 
workers and to provide for federal 


development of “replacement indus- 
tries” in “depressed areas.” Any federal 
works program in Lawrence must be 


adapted to the special skills of tex- 
tile workers: half the workers in the 
mills are 


women who can’t be put to 


rk as day laborers digging ditches 





building airports: 

Much of the relative ease with which 
Lawrence is weathering the present 
crisis must be credited to the states- 
manlike policies of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO. Instead of 
following the tempting but foolhardy 
policy of demanding an immediate in- 
crease in unemployment compensation 
payments, the CIO is fighting for the 
end of the merit system and the de- 
velopment of a stable system of 
ployment compensation and for an 
adequate state system of health and 






rn 
nem- 


accident insurance. Despite consider- 
able community pressure, the CIO has 
refused to echo the popular cry that 
imported British woolens and the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
are responsible for the present ills of 
Lawrence. (Total British wool exports 
to this country for the entire past year 
would have provided only two hours’ 
work for the American textile labor 
force, if produced here.) 

The most important contribution of 
the CIO Textile Workers in Lawrence 
has been its campaign to get a defi- 
ciency appropriation from Congress to 
meet the payrolls of the social security 
offices in Massachusetts. Failure of the 
80th Congress to pass this legislation 
threatened to close down unemploy- 
ment compensation offices throughout 
the state this spring, but the emer- 
gency appropriation is expected to be 
voted soon. The closing of these offices, 
through which workers are 
now passing at the rate of 200 every 


jobless 


15 minutes, would be catastrophic. 
a 4 z 


WHILE THE PRESENT SLUMP in 
Lawrence is not the result of inability 
to meet competition elsewhere — and 
there is good reason to believe that a 
break in prices will return prosperity 
to the wool mills—the current crisis 
points up the economic weakness of 
Lawrence and similar milltowns. From 
a long-range viewpoint, present reli- 


ance on or 


e industry may prove sui- 





cidal, but entrenched business interests 
have blocked diversification 


trv in the Lawrence a1 


Ol incus- 


It is essential to develop fully the 
economic resources of the Merrimack 
valley with power, flood control, soil 
conservation and industrial develop- 
ment as part of one unified regional 
plan. as proposed in Congressman 
Lane’s bill for a Merrimack Valley 
Authority. Any regional planning 
agency will have to deal with more 
than the traditional problems of water 
resources; the real impact of rayon on 
tropical worsteds has yet to be felt, 
and when technical problems in weav- 
ing synthetic fibres are worked out, 
a drastic reorganization and reloca- 
tion of the textile industry may re- 
sult. 

The creation of a national minimum 
wage will help stop the movement of 
industry from the Merrimack Valley 
in search of cheap labor. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin’s order estab- 
lishing a minimum wage of $1.05 in 
woolen and worsted mills working on 
government contracts is an important 
step in that direction. 

How well is America prepared for 
a depression? The Lawrence experi- 
ence suggests that an adequate un- 
employment compensation fund will 
greatly reduce the immediate impact 
of a slump by keeping purchasing 
power high, and that the appeal of 
groups like the Communists is mini- 
mal when acute economic distress is 
avoided. At the same time, it is clear 
that the reliance of Lawrence on one 
industry, the attacks on an adequate 
social insurance program by the manu- 
facturers, and the absence of any 
backlog of public works could be dis- 
astrous in any prolonged economic 
decline. If the milltowns of America 
are to survive the next economic re- 
cession, and if a major depression is 
to be averted, a well-considered fed- 
eral public work program, sound fed- 
eral and state fiscal policies, and a co- 
ordinated program of regional plan- 
ning are essential. 








The Pan-Arab Movement 


Young Intellectuals Plan ‘Union of the Fertile Crescent 





TEL AVIV. 

INCE THE CAPTURE of Akaba b 
S the Israel ar: there ha 

little military action, nor will 

there be all probability. Ver: 

much activity i 


beer 


any in 
political 
however, behind the scenes. The com 
ng week onths will bring the 
establishment of the Union of the 


Zoing on 
and n 
fertile crescent” (consisting of Iraq 


Transjordan, Syri Lebanon and tl 
Arab part of Palest ¢) The area © 


this new stat ll } 230,000 squ 
niles, its populat hout 10 million 
It is not gen ll lized nowada\ 
that the “cantor t of t Middl 
East is of ve ( date hile the 
are now nine Middle Easter tate 
excluding the Sultar of A n 
Maskat and othe d } re gei 
tium), in 1914 the ere onl { 
Turkey and FE pt. WI) 
dismembered in the peace treatie 
Sevres and Lausanne afte ld w I 
frontiers were | ily drawn according 
to the wishes of the tive population 
The borderlines b tween the suecesso 
States were fixed etin quite hay 
harzardl\ mostl accordin to the 
wishes of the big powers. (Great Britain 
ind France had 1916 come to ar 
agreement about the division of the 
Ottoman territory between them, the 
famous Sykes-Picot report.) The Aral 


national movement till extremel: 


weak at that time, confined to a fey 
thousand intellectuals who, to be sure 
ypposed violer tly tl anton Trust 
tion of Arab national aspiration 
In the ye: that followed, howeve 
the Arab nationalist struggle becams 
egional: fight nst Er din F 
ind I aq, ; ‘ rit ainst the | 
in Sy I thie Le 
the Jev n Palest TI 
Mf Arab unit my 
The great of A nitv be 
tween the t \ \ 
of Tran 
quite ht! t ‘ t ‘ ; 
by pe mt! t M ¢ \} 
dall \ t , ¥ 
Middle f { t 


might not be 


the eve 
Middle East 
Abdullah’ 


; of most 


By Mark A lexander 


New Leader Correspondent in the Near East 


a formidable invective in 


it Is. 


blueprint 


Americans, 


for a 


but in the 


Greate: 


Syria” had been approved by his rel: 


tives, the 


wart Nuri 


[raqi politics. 
by the Egyptians, 
by the Gr: 


Svrian polit 


+ ns 


ician 


Kings of Iraq and their 


ABDULLAH 
An Advocate 


Said, the 


and 


strong 


of Jerusalem, 


Lebane 


stal- 


man ol 


It was opposed, however, 
Palestine Arabs, led 
ind Mufti 


e Chri 


WITH THE DEFEAT of the Aral 
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t veal 
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AMERICAN COMPANIES CONTROL 
63% OF WORLD'S OIL RESERVES 
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THE WORLD'S OIL RESERVES 1948 


WORLD TOTAL: 78 BILLION BARRELS 
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gang of politicians in Syria has been 
replaced by a new gang which happens 
to be in favor of Arab unity. 

Colonel Husne Saim who engineered 
the coup declared on April & that “he 
would welcome such an enterprise (the 
Fertile Crescent) and 
steps would unite the 


Union of the 
othe: 
Arab countries.” 

At the same time a book appeared in 
Arab Jerusalem, The Lesson of Pales- 
Moussa Effendi, which, in the 
course of a few weeks became the 
political bible of the Arab intelligentsia. 
Moussa Alami, a 
had been deputy Attorney General of 
the British government 
until 1937, when he entered Arab 
politics. He became a member of the 
Mufti-dominated “Arab Higher Execu 
tive,” but left it, when this body came 
out for war against the Jews. Moussa 
Alami spent the last three years abroad, 
heading Arab Information Bureaus in 
London and New York and defending 
the Arab cause in general. 

On the whole he 
most liberal 
eressive of the Arab politicians, al- 
though sharply anti-Zionist. In his book 
he traces the reasons for the Arab 
failure in Palestine and reaches the 
conclusion, that only through greate 
territorial and organizational unity can 
the Arabs prevent similar defeats in 
As a first step towards the 
All-Arab unity, he 


whateve1 


tine by 


lawyer by profession, 


Palestinian 






might be character 


ized as the, and pro- 


the future. 
realization of the 








FAROUK 
A Retreater 


proposes the establishment of the Union 
of the Fertile Crescent. 

According to Moussa Alami terri- 
torial unity alone, however, will not 
effect substantial changes unless ac- 


reaching social and 
political reforms, which in the end 
would lead towards the transformation 
of feudal Arab modern 
democratic, moderately socialist state 
In Moussa Alami’s blueprint there is 
no provision for the domination of the 
Arab union by the Hashemite Kings of 
and Baghdad. He believes, 
that the necessary internal 
will have to be carried out 
against the wish of the ruling feudal 
This class greatly 
strengthened in recent 
activity of oil interests in the 
East. 


companied by far 


society to a 


Amman 
moreover, 
reforms 
class. has been 
years by the 
Middle 


Lat 4 


MUCH DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITY 
has been going on in the Arab capitals 
during the last few weeks, as a result 
of which the establishment of the uni- 
fied Arab state seems not to be far off 





The main initiative has passed, hoy 
ever, into the hands of the Iragi gov. 
ernment, a fact which is difficult 
swallow for King Abdullah. Transjo;. 
dan’s ruler will, nevertheless, not easily 
give up his long nourished dreams He 
might, after all, get a leading role jp 
the new union at some later time In. 





ternal conditions in Iraq are not wha 
they should be. 

Moussa Alami and his 
dents and _ intellectuals, f 
developments with mixed feelings, 
ing in favoi 
assume for 


friends, sty. 


follow 





of Arab unity the V¥ do not 
t, tha 


and willir 





a single momer 


Arab rulers will be able 

their 
They would welc 
unity only as 
realization of 


carry out main proposal 


reforms. me nations 


a first step tow 





their program and t 
press for further changes 
Outside observers are not over. 
optimistic with regard to their chances 
of success. The Arab national move- 
ment is not yet truly representative, 
not yet backed by the masses of the 
population. It still consists of a tiny 
layer of intellectuals, with the broad 
masses apathetic to any change. 
Communism in the Middle East i 
probably as strong (or as weak) a 
progressive Liberalism and their chance 
for success are 





even. There is muc 
assume that the evils o! 
present day Arab society will be almos: 
automatically transplanted into the nev 
union. Objective circumstances, how: 
ever, might after all effect 
Arab Palestine, nov 
occupied by King Abdullah's arm 
Arab Legion might serve as ar 


reason to 





some pro 





gressive changes. 








Transjordan was (and governe 
according to principles of autocrat 
feudalism. When Abdalla took ove 


Arab Palestine, he was compelle 
ever, to modify his system of § 
ment and to make certai 10n 
Arabs (local autonor 











to Palestinian 

freedom of expression, et ! 
simple reason, that it was impos 
to rule a population larger thar 
own (in Trans-Jordan) only by t 
forces of a small arm; There hav 


been political arrests in Arab Palestin 
have been banne 1, | 
the state of civil liberties on the wh 

is much better than it ever was 

Trans-Jordan. 

Arab Liberals led by Moussa Alam 
believe that a similar 
necessarily take place in the 
the Fertile Crescent. 


and newspapers 


proc ess 


Union 




















Intricate political transformation 
the Middle East are 
less importance than the 
sults of military engagements. 
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County, City Votes Knock Labor Down, 


tion” is over. As hundreds of 

Labor members of county, 
qunicipal, and rural councils pre- 
pare to retire to private life, and 
;undreds of fresh Tories look for- 
rd to assuming public office, the 
busy analyzing the 


Bion “little General Elec- 


wa 
experts are 
figures. 

Their conclusions are less spectacular 
shan the headlines. Since 1945, perhaps 
. percent of Britain’s voters have 
hifted from left to right. This is the 
verdict of the public opinion polls. This 
sthe result of an analysis of the voting 
t Parliamentary by-elections. And 
this appears to be the meaning of the 
sation-wide local elections which oc- 
ured in April and May. 

It is now generally recognized that 
any local Labor Party organizations 
napping in the county 
They were unpre- 
vigor with which the 
Tories fought their campaign. The 
unty council is, outside London, the 
nit of government in which the public 
interest. Its deliberations 
drama and significance of 

Local pride tends to focus 
Halfway be- 
the county council 
general neglect, best 
fact that the turnout at 


vere caught 
elections in April. 
pared for the 





takes least 
ack the 

Parliament 
nthe municipal council. 
tween the two, 
ifers from 


ed by the 





, council elections is lower than 

othe British elections. This 

he Tories converted these lack- 

ster elections into a plebiscite against 

Government. Labor woke up too 
to take effective counter-action. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in 


M 3 ‘ eC a were a AalVer te : 
To understand them, a few facts con 
ng the frameworl e essential 
Membe f municipal councils serve 
three-vear terms. In the 28 London 
ighs, ¢ ns come every three 
ars, and every seat up for contest. 
Jutside London, there are annual elec- 
ns, at each of which only one-third 


‘the council seats are open for con- 


with 


our own Senate, terms 





> overlap, so that two-thirds of 
council members carry 

During the local 

ions were suspended, 

ad vacancies were filled 

special elections. The 


over, 


war, 


} 
] 


uncils in power at the 
dof the war were 
erefore, in their po- 
al composition, a re- 
lion of the years just 
lore the war. Labor 
NWas gaining strength, 
t had by no means 
ertaken the Tories. The 
st post-war local elec- 


ns came in the autumn 
1945, and covered all 


tS In the London bor- 


&. councils, and one- 
td the council seats Ft 
side. This was the ; 


‘Ty peak of Labor’s 
Sst-election strength: 
‘2 their part, the Tories 
‘re disheartened and 
“sorganized by their of national 
Power, The natural result was a spec- 
“cular triumph for Labor. Labor 
sained again in 1946, when one-third 
» the seats outside London were at 
“ake, but the victories were much less 
~ Weeping. The first enthusiasm of vic- 
ed had waned a little, the Tories had 
; their forces, and food cuts had 
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CRIPPS 


Britain's Local Elections 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in Great Britain 


whittled away some of the Govern- 
ment’s support. 

In the autumn of 1947 another one- 
third of the council seats outside 
London were contested. The result was 
triumph for the Tories, and disaster for 
the Laborites—a net Tory gain of 618 
seats, and a Labor loss of 644. This 
was the lowest ebb of Labor’s popu- 
larity, an understandable consequence 
of the fuel crisis of February and the 
dollar crisis of July. The turning point 
came shortly afterwards. At Gravesend 
Labor had lost the municipal election, 
but it came back a few weeks later to 
win the Parliamentary by-election. 
Since then Labor has had its ups and 
downs, but the general trend has been 
upward. 

a +e “« 

THERE WERE NO local elections in 
1948, because Parliament had decided 
that, in the future, they should be held 
in the spring rather than in the fall. 
The first clections under the new ar- 
rangement were those this year. An- 
other third of the seats outside London 
were involved—and in addition, for the 
first time 1945, all the London 
borough seats. It is important to note 
Labor was de- 

had 


since 
sort of seats 
fending. All of them 
in 1945, at the very 
crest of Labor’s strength. 
many 
never 
been 
Even 


seats La- 


what 


been won 


included 


had 


They 
eats which 
history 
Labor. 
most 
defending had 


before in 
taken by 
in 1947, 
bor was 


been won before the 


ar. Orne ght reason- 
yy have expected La 
Ol k € pe 1 
ich greater than the 
{ 1947 
Instead, they av ¢ 
been considerably less. 
Outside London, 432 
seats have been lost, as 


compared with the 644 


of 1947. In the London ’ 
boroughs, there has MOR 
been a doss of 263, but 

this of course represents the cumulative 
effect of the three and a half years 


since 1945, when the last 
London borough elections 
were held. The conclu- 
sion which emerges is: 
Labor is now weaker than 
in 1945, but substantially 
stronger than in 1947. 

Two further factors 
count in Labor’s favor, 
so far as prospects for the 
coming national election 
are concerned: 

First, the turnout at 
national elections is of 
the order of 75 percent, 
compared with the 30 o1 
40 percent who custom- 
arily turn out local 
elections. In Britain, as 
elsewhere, the higher the 
poll, the greater the pro- 
portion of progressive 
votes. 

Second, the 
local elections include a large number 
who are primarily registering a protest 
vote. Many Conservatives who would 
normally have taken no interest in 
local politics have turned out to vote 
against Labor at Whitehall, particular- 
ly since the Conservative Central Office 
had converted the local elections into 
a plebiscite on national issues. Some 


for 


voters at 





ordinarily Labor voters undoubtedly 
voted Tory this time, as a result of 
grievances about food, taxes, or prices. 
In a national election they would con- 
sider more carefully whether things 
would be better or worse under a Tory 
government. But in 
local elections they 
could show their dis- 
pleasure without 
threatening the survival 
of the Labor Govern- 
ment. 

THE BEST QUALI- 
FIED OBSERVERS 
agree that, as of today, 
Labor would win a na- 
tional election, but its 
Parliamentary majority 
would be greatly re- 
duced. Officially, Labor 
Party headquarters pre- 
dict a majority of at 
least 60, and perhaps as 
much as 150; privately, 
they: would be willing 
to settle for thirty. The 









But Not Out 


and blunted-its cutting edge. For an- 
other, 
weak spots which badly need reinfore- 
ing. It has been evident for some while 
that 
Labor was running down, as a result 


they have shown up specific 


the London party machine of 
of the inertia induced 
by fifteen continuous 
years of power. Labor 
has had much more 
trouble with Parlia- 
mentary by-elections in 
London than outside. 
This weakness was 
evident in the April 
election for the London 
County Council, which 
produced a dead heat 
between Labor and the 
Tories. The second- 
string 4eaders left at 
County Hall (since Mor- 
rison and his principal 
colleagues moved up to 
Cabinet office) were 
knocked off balance and 
made some foolish state- 
ments about their inten- 


result, indeed, is likely ATTLEE tions. The steps which 
to hinge. on the dimen- were finally taken te 
sions of the Liberal vote. ensure Labor control of the Council 
As of today, the Liberal Party could vere far more reasonable than those 
put 300 candidates up viginally proposed, and met with the 


in the 600-odd constitu- 
the United 
Kingdom. Every one oi 
them is likely to take 
three votes 


encies of 


two o1 irom 


the Tory candidate for 
every vote he take 
from Labor. 

The Communist 


threaten to place a large +} 


number of candidates in 


must put up a $600 de 
posit, which they forfeit 





if they fail to get as 
- much as one-eighth of , 
RISON the votes cast, and there 
are only a handful of 
constituencies where the Communists 


can do this with impunity. 

The Liberal campaign is certain to 
cause the Tories to lose seats running 
up into two figures; the possible Labor 
losses as a result of Communist inter- 
vention can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Communists were routed 
in the municipal elections, and one of 
their two M.P.’s lost his seat on an 
East End borough council. 

The elections will not, however, be 
held today, but probably in the spring 
of 1950, or possibly in the fall of this 


year. Much will depend on what hap- 
pens in the meantime. The general 


trend of economic and political affairs 
in the world and in Britain will have 
its impact, but there is obviously much 
that depends on the party organizations 
themselves. 

Laborites have perhaps looked too 
much at the Tories inside Parliament, 
where they are impotent and ineffec- 
tive, and too little at the smooth- 
running election machine they have 
built up outside. Lord Woolton at 
the Conservative Central Office has 
done a much better job than Winston 
Churchill in Parliament. He will 
be the man to beat at the General 
Election. 

The local elections should be a healthy 
antidote to the over-confidence which 
suffused much of the Party apparatus 





approval of Si 
Liberal on 


of 
vigor in London’s Labor 


ion’s 28 
but 
Council elections. It now 
he 28; had it done as 
vould 


litical 
or both Tories and Laborites regard 


the field, but everyone 
doubts that they can 
find the money: Parlia 
mentary candidate F 


emocracy, 


PEN POINTS 





Percy Harris, the lone 
the Council and no friend 
Labor. 

Evidence of this, 


and of a greater 


machine, are 


the results of the May elections in Lon- 


28 boroughs. Labor lost ground, 

the County 
controls 17 of 
well in April, it 
returned a comfortable 


much less than in 


have 


najority to County Hall. 


On both sides now, the tempo of po- 


activity is steadily mounting. 


the coming national election as decisive 
for the future of Britain, and both, in 
the best 


traditions of vigorous British 


Will do their best to win it, 





The Irishman who insists that Eire 
drop English in favor of Gaelic is 
painting the lily. As a matter of fact, 
the only thing Irish about most Irish- 
men is the English they speak. 


Paul Robeson is alone in believing 
that the Soviet concentration camps 
pod 

To 
are a 


are the mark of a growing state. 

the rest of the world they 

symbol of a growing concern, 
x ‘ a 


Those Senators who are reluctant 
to arm the signatories of the Atlantic 
Pact are most unreasonable. Hands 
across the sea can mean nothing un- 
less their arms are adequate for the 
job. 

* a a 

The devious moves of the Soviet 
delegation to the UN to delay a vote 
on the issue of the denial of human 
rights in Bulgaria and Hungary do 
not make for When the 
Kremlin jockeys position, you 
can rest assured their stalling does 
not make for a more stable world. 

* “ 2 


peace. 
jor 


Transjordan’s vast irrigation pro- 
ject, which is expected to provide 
land for 100,000 families, is a tribute 
to man’s conquest of nature. Irriga- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery. 


Morris B. Chapman. 
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JHEN PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
W GREEN of the AFL announced 
recenti' that Labor’ League 
for Political Education plans to sponsor 
a series of motion pictures, he marked 
the beginning of what may be revolu 
tionary development in the AFL. The 
wonder is that the AFL did not enter 
long ago into the field of film-making 
a field which the CIO has not neglected, 
although its role has been limited 
It is a wonder, too, that labor and 
rogressive groups in general have not 
ade concerted use of the film. The 
otion picture is the one tool that 


ae! 


egual to the enormous task of winnins 


a great audience for the goals of de 


mocracy, and of trainin ind educating 


Bi 
that audience to become alert and 
sponsive. Its all-inclusive appeal to the 
eye, the ear, the heart, and the brain, 
gives it a power which surpasses that 
of all other media 


Occasionally Grapes of Wrath” « 


a “Gentleman’ Agreement” come 
along to stir the imagination with 
visions of what Hollywood could be 
come Normally, the miracle of the 
movies is obscured by shoddy films like 


“Getting Grable’s Garter.” But labor 
know better than to look to Holly 
wood for a consistent program in the 


public interest With 


ready-made 


audience of its own, numbering in the 
millions—for every holder of a union 


card 1s a potential patron of labor-made 


filn there no earthly reasor 

trade union hould not make motion 
pictures in a big way. Chiefly, their 
problem is to organize the unorganized 
movie-goers anxious for adult sereen 
fare 


TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE 1: 

ally view the average feature film 
produced in Hollywood. Startling as it 
may seem, a successful non-Hollywood 
movie can reach and surpass that size 
audience. An example is “The River.” 
Following successful showings to an 
audience of several millions in 1938-39, 
this film is still the Department of 
Agriculture’s “best-seller.” Incomplete 
reports reveal that, since 1940, the De- 
partment’s hundred 16 mm. prints 
have been rented 19,000 times and seen 
by 3,200,000 Americans. Besides, nearly 
600 prints were sold to private film 
libraries and institutions. Altogether, 
22,500,000 have probably seen the film 
utside the theaters, and additional 





Movies: 
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Public 


lions will see it in years to come. 
As a means of reaching this ‘“non- 
theatrical” audience, there are well 
over 100,000 sixteen mm. sound pro- 
ectors in use today in the U.S. There 
e now some 270 documentary, educa- 
ional, and advertising film production 
ganizations; and over 400 film li- 
braries, visual education dealers and, 
jational sixteen mm. distributors. 


In th 


he light of this vast potential, 


nd of labor’s own union audience of 


ver 15,000,000, labor’s efforts to use 
the non-theatrical” film have been 
paltry. Business and industry, govern- 
nent, religious and educational groups 


& 
f 


have exploited well the possibilities of 
film for educational, informational 
and organizational purposes 3ut how 
ew, and how inadequate, are the films 
far produced by labor! Yet how 
eat the need for movies on vital 
opics like Taft-Hartley, the need for 
political action, labor’s role under the 
Marshall Plan, -and on the manifold 
contributions of trade unionism t 

semocracy. 

. * . 

THE IMPORTANT DOCUMENTARY 
film makers, and all necessary produc- 
tion facilities, are located in New York 
City Usually, producers are small, 
ndependent companies, and free-lance 
ocumentarians. Their skills and ‘tech- 

ques have been developed by filming 
eal people—-something quite outside 
Hollywood's scope In wartime, the 

vernment turned to the documen- 
ary. Repeated showings of training, 
nformation, and indoctrination films to 
the largest “non-theatrical’ audience 
m history—the armed forces—attested 
the success of the documentary 
technique 


Ironically, many of the 

akers of fine wartime films are now 
idle for want of sponsors to underwrite 
films in the public interest. 

There are in circulation creditable 
novies which somehow were made fo! 
very httle money. Cost depends on 
nany factors, including the purpose of 
the production. A little film on parlia- 
nentary rules of order, or a union’s 
leisure-time facilities for its members, 
might be shot in 16mm in a few days, 
at a cost of a few thousand dollars; 
and it will prove as valuable as a more 
expensive project. Naturally, a major 
film designed to carry an important 
labor message to a large non-labor 
public, may be, if it is a production of 








Delightful, But Expensive Cheesecake 









ervice or Hollvx 


By Robert Delson and Albert Hemsing 





} ~ HE favorable hullabaloo over “Home of the Brave”’—a newly ~ 
‘I released film showing how Jim Crow reared its ugly snout ~ 
even on the firing line of the last war—offers a tragic com- > 





r mentary not only on Hollywood but on all of us. Why is it neces. ~ 0 
TT sary to present an accolade to a film-maker whenever he produces = Sli 
"| a Gentlemen’s Agreement” or a “Home of the Brave”? Why has ~ " 
| it not become an accepted thing to have, and to see, films which ~ col 
*“““ touch upon those aspects of our lives that are closest to us? Why «~ 110) 
Ty is it the rule. instead, that our movies generally deal in emotions ~ am 
ly’ which are phoney, in sentiment that is cheap, in amusement _ 0 
a which is not amusing, in themes which are neither good “escap- _ ie 
ism” nor honest “realism”? fi = 
mmm Authors Delson and Hemsing do not provide all the answers ~ pe 
nto these questions in their fine article below, but they do offer - e 
ll), a few interesting clues. In proposing a National Film Cooperative 7 the 
i to produce “public service films,” Messrs. Delson and Hemsing — 
ly are advancing a novel idea which we hope will arouse wide. 


spread attention. The New Leader will welcome comment—pro a 
and con—from movie experts (amateur and professional), from 








” community workers, and of course from its readers in general. ~— a 
Mh Robert Delson is founder and acting chairman of the Com- ~— fil 
i mittee for a National Film Cooperative. He conducts a law prac- -— It 
i tice specializing in motion picture problems and is film consultant : 
| th 
to many organizations. = y 
Th Albert Hemsing. formerly with the State Department's = ar 
i International Film Division. is film director for the Amalcamated - 
jl) Clothing Workers and Textile Workers unions. sc 
lS OOS OS OSS wT ~_ i SWS SoC BS="_—Ss wSS|"_— x = : 
se : ES et ae _ LS Se Oe EOS ESO El 
strength and dignity, relatively ex- become obvious why there are s 
pensive. “The River,” for instance, cost good Jabor films, and the al ge 
the government $90,000. But even this films have not received wider circule- 
amounted to less than two-fifths of a tion. In the cuse of Hollywood films tic 
cent for each member of the huge everal billions of dollars have been in- 
audience which enjoyed the moving vested in motion picture theaters, be- fi] 
story of democracy “The River” sides hundreds of millions in the so tic 
depicted. called exchanges or distribution system m 
“Non-theatrical” films are distributed These pictures can be profitably pro fil 
and exhibited to audiences throughout duced because of the intensive organ 
the country in a variety of ways. ization of audience which Hollywood th 
There are over 200 educational (non- continuously pursues. Ay 
profit) film libraries, most important of More and better public affairs filn C 
which are the university and college cre not produced, and those produce ar 


libraries. These generally buy prints, are not more widely distributed, be- 
but also obtain prints on extended loan cause there is no mechanism to assure 
from various sources such as industrial recovery of the cost of production and t¢ 
sponsors. Their charges are ordinarily some profit. The non-theatrical moti 
somewhat smaller than those of com- picture requires its own equivalent ( 
mercial film libraries. There pail also this system of theatrical outlets. How U 
an increasing number of public libraries can this be created? In countries ies 
which make films available to their wedded to laissez-faire, this equivalent 
FORCTVe CORES 8 8 similar has been created by governmental a 
‘ aa Film Board. In the United States It wi 
Commercial film libraries number 


: have to be done by voluntary group 
ebout a hundred. They concentrate on 
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‘ : f the Protestant Film Commission, ! 2 
ntertainment rather tnan informatio . ) @ 4 f 
“as 11 sk : ee: eee eee example, has fulfilled that function! t 
ms All these obtain thei rints . 1 
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ner Irom national Gistributors or al- : hlic af 
¢ f ¢ Leadership in the fiel f pubdLC 
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ood Monopoly? 


p m than another,.all. groups 
ve sufficient interest in public 
as a whole to warrant ex- 
f es them to their own members. 
Particularly since they would receive 
assurance that pet films of their own 
would be distributed by the other af- 
Sjiates of the cooperative. 
Thus, the proposed film cooperative 
could be the central film arm of the 
peral-labor movement. Organizations 
eady active in the field could produce 
- sreater results without spending 
n on film-making than they 
w are. Those which have not yet 
ventured into this activity need ex- 
nd only a relatively small amount 
10 create a far more effective film de- 
cartment than they could afford on 








all 
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their own 


THE DISTRIBUTION SETUP for 
a National Film Cooperative would be 
somewhat as follows: 

The Cooperative would act as 
ental library by maintaining a central 
film depository in one or several cities. 
It may be the principal or sole source 
f rental for unusual motion pictures— 
those produced abroad or those which 
are difficult to obtain, are expensive, or 
are not in great demand. 

2) The Cooperative’s more impor- 
tent distribution task would be to make 
prints available to depositories through- 

ut the country. It would do so by 
selling prints to local educational and 

mmercial film libraries, and _film- 
users like schools and membership or- 





ganizations 

The Cooperative would be in a posi- 
tion to rally wide support, and there- 
fore obtain extensive utilization of 
films through groups such as the Na- 
tional Board of Review which recom- 
mend and arouse public interest in 
nims ol importance. 

The Cooperative would also obtain 
the cooperation of the Film Council of 
&merica and the affiliated local Film 
Councils, which now cover many cities, 
end are rapidly extending into many 

ore. 

Finally, the Cooperative would seek 
to place films in the public school film 
libraries. Today these libraries do not 
five sufficient place in their curricula 
to films of social content. A carefully 
worked out campaign for educators 
uld repair this neglect. 

, * " 

LIBERAL AND LABOR GROUPS 

ntain within themselves audiences of 





many millions. These millions can be 
serviced most economically with films 
directly from co-op libraries located in 
nearby cities. The Co-op’s trained spe- 
cialists can work effectively with edu- 
cation directors in developing film pro- 
grams within the affiliated organiza- 
tions—a service not provided by com- 
mercial distributors. 

In its role as national 16mm dis- 
tributor (seller) of union-sponsored 
films, the Co-op can eliminate the mid- 
dleman. Not only is the middleman’s 
50% “take” too high, but experience 
proves that he usually gives little in 
eturn, in terms of advertising, pub- 
licity, and audience-building. 

The Co-op, handling only a specialized 
set of films, can do a better job of 
audience-building than the unspecial- 
ized commercial dealer who handles all 
variety of films. For, to every school- 
teacher who now may be a “one-time 
borrower of the UAW race relations 
films,” the Co-op’s catalog can: provide 
an array of films on cooperatives, hous- 
ing. unionism, and so forth. To labor, 
this schoolteacher then becomes an ac- 
tive community outlet for its messages. 
The Co-op can become a_ recognized, 
steady source for all labor-related films, 
obviously filling a great need for to- 
day’s bewildered film-using public. 

The film Co-op’s resources can turn 
even non-labor-produced films to la- 
bor’s purposes. Every year dozens of 
films are made by public and private 
agencies, both here and abroad, which 
touch on labor’s interests and, in some 
way, advance its aims. Presented by 
Jabor in its own film catalog, accom- 
panied by its own handbooks and dis- 
cussion guides, distributed from its own 
cooperative ‘film office, such films can 
be made to tell labor’s story. 

In the long run, successful coopera- 
tion in film distribution among labor 
and liberal groups would find its 
greatest benefits in greater unity among 
these groups; in stimulating increased 
activity in their educational and public 
relations work; and in building up co- 
cperative or, at the least, coordinated 
film production. By taking the leader- 
ship in local film councils, labor groups 
can stimulate an intensive use of labor 
films in communities throughout the 
country. 

Labor in the United States should 
take the leadership in forming a film 
cooperative dedicated to the use of this 
tremendous weapon or organization, 
education and propaganda. 


“BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 
Delightful Too, and Produced Inexpensively 
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Reds Deceived Him, 
Upton Sinclair Says 
In Special Statement 


By Upton Sinclair 


HAVE BEEN ASKED BY THE NEW LEADER (to elaborate on 

I my statement concerning Russia which was embodied in an 
article by Professor George Counts, published in the March 19 
issue of that paper. 

Last January, Professor Counts kindly wrote me that Alexander 
Fadeyev had included me in a published list of the “finest writers, 
artists and scientists of the capitalist world” who “invariably have 
become friends of the USSR”—the “whole flower of world culture.” 
On January 6 I wrote Professor 
Counts the reply which he published 
in the above-mentioned article. In 
this reply I called Russia ‘ta reaction- 
ary, nationalist imperialism” and said 
that “the present Party line is bound 
to lead to another World War.” I told 
Mr. Fadeyev that either he “had not 
read my books” or that “they have 
been incorrectly translated in the 
Russian editions.” 





Mr. Fadeyew’s kind of misrepre- 
sentation had become an old story to 
me. It began in the 1920’s when Willi 
Miunzenberg in Berlin took to signing 
my name to manifestos which I had 
never seen; I warned him twice in 
letters, and when he did it again I 
exposed him in an article in Vorwarts, 
the Social-Democratic newspaper of 
Berlin. But no writer whose books 
are published, as mine are, in most 
of the countries of the world, can 
answer all the falsehoods and misrep- 
resentations made about him by individual Communists. It would 
take a staff of translators and secretaries and a small fortune, none 
of which I ever possessed. 








UPTON SINCLAIR 


For the past twelve years ] have devoted myself to writing a 
series of historical novels depicting the world in our time. I have 
tried in these books to give all sides a hearing, as an honest historian 
should. I could only hope that they were honestly translated. 


I HAVE DEFENDED THE RIGHT of the people of Russia to choose 
their own form of government, as long as I could hope they were 
choosing it. But I have been forced to realize that it does not happen. 
The Communists themselves make it impossible for an honest man to 
defend anything they do. They take advantage of any such defense 
by pretending that he approves of everything Russia does, just as 
Mr. Fadeyev did. 


I have spent my life in upholding American democracy by cri- 
ticizing its imperfections in order to help all of us to continue 
improving it. For this right to openly criticize, I thank my God 
and those great American revolutionists who gave us our freedom 
and the Constitution under which we enjoy this right. 


The Russian people were given a constitution which proclaimed 
their freedom, but it is never made effective in practice and is nothing 
but camouflage. Indeed it turned out to be one of those many devices 
which the Communist leaders have, throughout the years, misled 

Is outside of Russia into believing that Russia was building 
i anvone in Russia dared to criticize the evils of the 
n system, as I have criticized those in my own country, 


ne :1perals 
free state. I 


present Russia: 


€ he would be shot: and countless thousands have been shot. 
THE FAILURE OF THE SOVIET LEADERS to improve upon the 
human regime of Czarist Russia has brought all the truly liberal 


orces of the world into danger. Russia’s brutal Communist regime 


‘ } 


has made it all too easy for Fascism to proclaim that all brands ot 


iberalism are dangerous and lead to despotism. 


It is necessary for the world outside of Russi= to show up 
the Russian rulers and keep them from expanding their power. 
Incidentally, this is the only thing we can do to help the people 
of Russia. The free peoples everywhere must be saved from the 
war of world conquest which Russia's leaders are fomenting. 
For ut reason we must unite wholeheartedly with the other 
free .coples of the world in the Atlantic Pact. 















Felix Dzerzhinsky, Vyacheslav. 
Menzhinsky, Henry Yagoda, Nikolai 
Yezhov— the names of these leaders 
of the Soviet terror machine are dis- 
tant echoes from a not so distant past. 
But Lavrenty Beria is very much 
alive, and as Stalin nears his seven- 
tieth birthday amid rumors of heart 
attacks, the free—as well as his mil- 
lions of slaves—watch the balding 
Georgian with the pince-nez. “Is hu- 
manity progressing morally?” asks 
Mark Vishniak as he concludes his 
series of five authoritative articles on 
Russia’s secret police. The story of 


Lavrenty Beria gives one answer. 
— | 





| a PAVLOVICH BERIA 

was born on March 29, 1899, in 

the village of Merkhouly of the 
Sukhum region of Georgia. He received 
his primary education in the Sukhum 
elementary school and was graduated 
in 1919 from the Polytechnic school in 
Baku with the diploma of an enginee: 
ing-architect craftsman. 


With the victory of the Russian Re- 
volution in March 1917, Beria joined 
the Bolshevik Party in Baku. When in 
1918-1920 the Social Democrats (Men- 
sheviks) in Georgia and the Moslem 
Mussavatists in Azerbaijan were in 


power. Beria was actively engaged in 
underground work. For this he was ai 
rested The Soviet ambassador to 
Georgia, Sergei Kirov, pressed the Ge 
weian Menshevik government to 
Berin free and to deport him. He 
deported under guard to Soviet Az 
bayyan, where, in 1921 in Baku, he 
ippointed chief of the Secret Oper 
tions Department nd deput of 1 
Azerb n ( 

Thi t I I 

hek: ( In f \ 922 
ne t) 
Georg! ‘ the head f the sec! 
Operatior Department t 1 iined 
his job ; hiefl of the ec) intelli 
fence service ot tl At Up t ) 
Beria held a responsible } t t 
Secret Service, a hief of the Georgian 
and Transcaucasian Regional GPU 1 
also war representative f ihe A] 
tussian GPU in the Soviet T 


caucasian Re public 


BERIA’S OPERATIONS in sm: 
and routing the Anti-Bolshevist “count 
er-revolutionary” partie f the Tran 
caucasian Republi uch as the Geor- 
gian Mensheviks, the Azerbaijan Mu 
savatits, the Armenian Dashnaks, were 
so high-handed that even the p1 
Soviet British Trade Union Delegation 


Visiting the Cauc the time, re 

commended the abolition _ of the 
Caucasian GPU. In Nov ber 1931 
Beria was appointed First Secretary of 
the Georgian Communist Party and 
Second Secretary of the Transcauc i 

Regional Committee of the All-Unio 


Communist Party. In 1932 he became 
First Secretary of the latte 


For his revolutionary services a 
fafthful Leninist-Stalinist, Beria w 
awarded the Order of the Red Banne 
in 1935. For outstanding service in the 
field of Socialist Construction he re- 
ceived two Red Labor Banners of th 
Georgian Soviet Republic, one from the 
Azerbaijan SSR, and two Badg« 
Honorable Chekist. Since he 17th 
Party Congré in February 1934 hi 
has always been elected to the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party 

In 1938, Beria was appointed Com- 
missar of the USSR for Internal Affairs 
in Yezhov’s place. In 1938, after the 
18th Party Congr: . he was elected a 
nominee to the Poliburo. He is a deputy 
to several Supreme Soviets—of the 
USSR, of Georgia, and of Azerbaijan. 
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The Red Terror 


Conclusion — Beria, MGB and MVD 


By Mark Vishniak 


Since June 1941, he has been a mem- 
ber of the State Defense Committee 
watching over oil and coal resources. 
For extraordinary services rendered 
during the war, Beria was made Hero 
of Socialist Labor (1943), got the Suva- 
rov Order Ist Class (1944), and was 
appointed Marshall of the Soviet Union 
on July 11, 1945: When on March 19, 
1946, the Commissariats were changed 
into Ministries, Beria was given the 
post of Vice-Chairman of the Soviet 
of Ministries. 

Relieved of his duties as Commissar 
General for National Security on Jan. 
16. 1946, a post he held since 1941, 
seria continues to supervise the Minis- 
try for Internal Affairs (MVD) and the 
Ministry of State Security (MGB). 


“ * 


BERIA IS A HEAVY-SET MAN, with 
a dark complection, round face and 
quare chin; he is baldish, and wears a 
pince-nez @ la Molotov. He wears a 
tussian-made suit, baggy around the 
houlders, and with wide, baggy trou- 
ers. He drives a long black Packard 
vith bullet-proof windows. 

Beria belongs to that exclusive group 
n the Politburo which includes Miko- 
un, Voroshilov, sometimes Kaganovich, 
but seldom Molotov. They meet daily 


———E 





BERIA AND GUARDIAN ANGEL 


ist-Iskralike*-social-democratic organi- 
zation in Transcaucasia was born, 
developed and grew.” ° 

All Beria’s writings are directed 
against Trotsky and Trotsky’s repudia- 
tion of Stalin as an original, creative 
and constructive follower of Bolshe- 
vism. One must sense the depth of 
Stalin’s hatred for Trotsky to appreciate 
the debt of gratitude the former feels 
toward his fellow-countryman, Beria. 

It may seem strange that what Stalin 
did or did not do fifty years ago should 
have such an interest and significance. 
But for the Old Bolsheviks who went 
through the difficulties of the under- 
ground period, the petty quarrels of 
that remote past remain vitally alive 
even today. When Beria in his pamphlet 
reminisces that Stalin used to call Lenin 
“the mountain eagle”, and insists that 
Lenin, in turn, called Stalin “the fiery 
Colchidian”, it is pure balm for Stalin. 


“ * 


AFTER “HEROIC” FEATS in the 
imaginative reconstruction of past his- 
tory, Beria rose rapidly to the top of 
the Soviet social pyramid. In 1927, 
when volume 5 of the Big Soviet En- 





et 


- = 


W gton P 


“For the Fulfillment of Stalin's Orders” 


th Stalin, not only for political and 


busine purposes but socially as well 
He is interested in painting, music, and 
chitectur He is married and h; 


hildren 


s * 7 


BERIA REPRESENTS the second, 
ounger, generation of Bolshevik 
Almost } entire conscious life was 
pent under the Bolshevik regime 


He started his political career by aid- 


s Stalin’s cause, by glorifying him in 
all possible ways, and by closely imitat- 
n him. Stalin, who doe not trust 
nan people, trusts seria. Among 
Stalinists, Beria is the first and the 
nearest to Stalin. He nearer to him 
than the Great-Russian, Voroshilov, 

ith whom Stalin has many Civil Wai 
nemories in common: nearer than his 
brother-in-law, Kaganovich, and even 
than the Caucasian-born Armenian, 
Mikovan 

Beria’s report to the Active Con 
mittee of the Communist Party at it 
July conference, 1935, in Tiflis was late 
published under the title, “On the His- 
tory of the Bolshevik Organization in 


Transcaucasia.” 


Beria attempts to prove that Stalin 


was a Bolshevik even before Bolshe- 
vism was created, before the split of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Party 


nd the formation of the Bolshevik 
Party. As early as 1897-98, according 
to this report, “the revolutionary Lenin- 


cyclopedia was printed, Beria was not 
But in 1939, 
when the Political Dictionary was com- 


even mentioned by name. 


piled, Beria was already all-powerful 
and was given almost as 
and attention as 


much space 
Zhdanov. 


Beria is not a good speaker, nor is 
he quick-witted. As a lecturer and 
author he is far below average. Every- 
thing he says is dull and monotonously 
repetitious, full of the usual Soviet 
cliches and the rehashing of the 
thoughts and the very words spoken by 
Stalin and his comrades, to wit 


“Fascism has not been killed yet, 
nor has it been uprooted, the dark 
powers of Fascism and reaction are 
still under cover in many countries 
- «+. we must show vigilance ... I 
will never spare myself in the future 
in the service of my Socialist Father- 
land and for the fulfillment of Stalin's 
orders...” 


When, under Yezhov’s rule, the mass 
annihilation of Soviet intelligentsia 
began to have deleterious effects upon 
Soviet technology, economics and cul- 
ture, Stalin realized that a halt had 
to be called and the terror somehow 
softened. He summoned Beria. 


A Social-Democratic magazine pub- 
lished in 1900-03 by Lenin, Plekhanov, 
Martov, etc. 











BERIA BEGAN by reorganizing thp 





, ; « pre 
Kremlin garison and Stzalin’s Persona! nd 
guard, filling these strategic position: to 


with hand-picked Caucasian stalwarts a 
He liquidated all Yezhov people ,; 


- 
Yezhov had liquidated those of Yagoda 

He published a pamphlet about “oy. asst 
rors” committed in 1936-1938, Tha ip, 
pamphlet was a secret intended for th whie 
NKVD personnel only. There was mu ys 
talk about the “wrecking acts” of th sti 
purge time and particularly about th, he tl 
fact that the number of arrested peopl In 
reached 19 millions (thi as printe tior 
in bold type). a 

No explanation of this figure has nt 
ever been given. Apparently it in. ob 
cluded those who had been jailed { | 
a short time as well as those millions or 
whom Yezhov inherited from his pre- . 
decessor Yagoda. When Beria came t me 
the head of NKVD he decided to ur 


mask his precursor Yezhov and ob- 
viously exaggerated according to th 
usual Bolshevik manner. 














Under Beria, the terror continued t od 
mushroom on the commercial basis Gy 
previously developed. At the same tin ot 
it became increasingly mechanized. The na 
energy of the entire police and terr ; 
apparatus was concentrat upon. get me 
ting the most out of the state-controlk 7 
forced labor, until death itself merciful a. 
released the tortured laves, even = 
though the death penalt had bet = 

abolished” for the thir e on Ma = 
26, 1947. “ee 

In 1943, in the midst of the German vi 
offensive in the Caucz Beria v ven, 
charged with the missi to secure af wu 

. nde 
to keep order in Russi: ucceede 
in that.task, using his t ted meth pe 

the stick and the carrot: smilingt Ne 

e, threatening othe ushin 
He was the on tir -e 
1] F expulsion of Caucasie FA 
population, i. e., the hens, t HO 
Ingush and Karachaye for the I 
of “loyalty” towa the Soviet ica! 
the 

WITH THE END OF HOSTILITIES the 
Beria’s sphere of attivit reased Par 

cope. At present, Ber ntrois t pro 
whole police apparatu the Sov the 
Union, which is a State thin a State wit 
He has at his disposal a: y of hall Lak 
a million well-chosen, ‘vell-equippe mor 
intensely-trained fighters and agents T 
both open and secret. Then political five 
duties are combined with all sorts five 
other tasks. Supervisi and contre! gus 
start with an inventory of the trend 0 hou 
thought of all sections of the Soviet By a4, 
population. Beria and } \inions “al- ail 
tend” to not only the resistan disc 
to Soviet policies that occasionally crop eve 
up, but more often the hidden @ Rat 
content with any phase of the regim¢ rese 
with any representati f the Gov or} 
ernment. For this reason. Berla gst son 
cutes not only those who did or oat an 
omething, but also th vho aia lan 
say or do something that tn reg T 
wanted them to say 01 Along w™ sev; 
all kinds of home and foreign esplonép to! 
and counter-espionage. Beria ~ at ae 
trusted with supreme control oveT Rus sch 
sia’s atomic research ; well as e: an 
search on other scientifi eans to Wée* Du: 
a new war. | 

After the war, Beria ften ~s o 
in the new countries apied by be . 
Soviets: in Germany, Austria, ané : ne 
the Balkans. He directs the mining © in 
uranium in the Soviet Zone of Germ ; 
and in Czechoslovakia; he follows bee 
closely Communist political “achiev Bj) Pr 
ments” in the occupied ne ade Py 

3eria visited Berlin April-™é" or 
1945; toward the end of 1946; ane | Tra 
June 1947. The American corespondem® Lor 
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‘franco Not 


Danger to 
Peace; Russials 


from ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 






QaMUEL GRAFTON is an excellent 


fuzzy- 


the oresentative of the type of 
Ona] inded liberal who has been taken 
tions to camp bs Communist propaganda. 
arts vr, Grafton, in a recent column, was 
as eying to tell his readers that th 
soda syment that we should send an am- 
“or. sador to Spain, which is a dictator- 
That ip, because we send one to Russia, 
r the which is a dictatorship, is false. He 
AUC ys we are likely to be less antago- 
the ide to Spain than to Russia, and this 
, the e thinks would be wrong. 
op In point of fact, of course, the oppo- 
nte tion of the liberal section of Amer- 
inion to Soviet Russia 


in public OF 








h not becau Russian Communism 
In ely to attract our people to Commu- 
2 . but | Russian imperial 
lions gression 1 threat to world peacé 
pre- nco’s hip, although equalls 
et horrent denial of democrac 
Ur d civil rights. has no such record 
00- it likely to. Franco’ 
t shbors. France and Portugal, do not 
ran att from him as Russ 
fe n-Com! neighbors fear her. 
ee Surely t fference in imperialist 
en that the Russian dic- 
Th torship, < mg as it pursues its 
; esent pol a danger to world 
. ace, whil Spanish dictatorship 
lle 
no. 
o The UN been taking a stand 
- gainst Frar and rightly so in mv 
- pinion. The UN, as at present con- 





tituted, however, 
gainst Soviet Russia 
veto. But that is 


cannot take a stand 
because 


huld regard Soviet Russia mor? 
aii tenderly than we do Franco Spain so 
oth a as public Opinion is concerned. 
ot New York, N. Y. 





of view. 





of the 
no reason why we 





535i FABIANS, LABOR PARTY 
t HOLD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Asplendid opportunity for Amer- 
ican visitors to Britain is offered by 
the summer schools arranged by 
the Fabian Society and the Labour 
Party. Here one can study the 
is t problems of Labour Britain, and at 
viel the same time become acquainted 
active workers in the 
Labour Party and the trade union 
ippt movement, 





with many 


gents, The Fabian Society is scheduling 
unit five summer schools, covering the 
pat five weeks from July 23 to Au- 
ont : gust 27. These are held at a large 
me house in the countryside, and are 
_ attended by a hundred students of 
vlna > ages. In addition to leciures and 
pene! isCussions, outdoor recreation and 
di evening entertainment is arranged. 
fe Rates are about $22 a week, and 


Gor teservations may be made for one 





pra ® more weeks. Write Andrew Fil- 
ay son, The Fabian Society, 11 Dart- 
did mouth Street, London, SW 1, Eng- 
ii land, 

egu ’ : ? 

5 wil The Labour Party is scheduling 
‘ona’ seven schools, for the weeks June 11 
is en- 1025, July 2 to 16, and August 27 
+ Rus: §| © September 17. The first two 
as re- | Shools are at a seaside resort, the 
» wag second two in the cathedral city of 


Durham, and the final three in a 
n seed | “Untry house. The courses offered 


py t télate to preparations for the gen- 
und 9 ff) Tal election, expected next year, 
ing“ §) da high percentage of the stu- 
rmaty ff} fnts come from working - class 
ollov backgrounds, Rates are about $21 


hiever | Pt week, and reservations may be 


made for one or more weeks. Write 











1-Ms Morgan Phillips, The Labour Party. 
- 2 Transport House, Smith Square, 
ngen® m, SW 1, England. 











ADER BAY 28, 1949 


* 
” 
The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
This is your department; let’s hear from you. 


print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your leiters to 250 words or less. 


So that we can 








Labor Watches Service Brass 
Get Fourth-Round Pay Rise 


From DICK DEVERALL 


HE ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 

and Geodetic Survey and Public Health Service will receive major 
wage increases of a highly discriminatory nature if the measure 
unanimously approved by the House Armed Services Committee in Wash- 
ington on May 13, 1949, is subsequently approved by the Congress and HST. 
The pay scale for the Army as approved by the Committee offers an interesting 
parallel with the current wage drive of the unions, denounced as the “fourth round 







of wage increases.” Labor is being berated for seeking wage increases in a time ot 
“disinflation,” etc., ete. 
MONTHLY WAGES 
Percent 

Officers: Present Base New Base Increase 

Major Generals $733 $975 33% 

Brigadier Generals 550 810 47 

Colonel 366 600 63 

Lt. Colonel 320 480 50 

Majors 275 405 7 - 

Captains 230 330 3 

Ist Lts. 200 262 31 

2nd Lts. 180 225 25 

Enlisted Men: 

Ist Grade $165 $202 22% 

2nd ea 135 172 27 

3rd 115 142 Z3 

4th 100 120 20 

5th 90 97 yf | 

6th &0 82 2:5 

7th 75 73 0.0 

The Private 7th Class, or recruit in the new Army classification, receives no 
increase. 


It will be noted that the average increase for 


42 per cent. 
average increase of only 15 per cent. 


the impoverished officer class is 
The enlisted men, in which it is reported the Army abounds, get an 





Election Gave No Mandate; 
Truman Won by Plurality 


From WILL HERBERG 


L YOUR FRONT-PAGE EDITORIAL, ‘“W! 
1949), commenting on the fate of t 


he Ti 


un 


nose 


Mandate” (Ne 


an 


program 


{ 


Leader, May 14 


in Congress, you stat 


Not only was the President—speaking vigorously for these proposals— 
given a whooping majority but the Congressional candidates advocating them 


got the largest votes. 
It is difficult to establish which Con- 


gressmen received the “largest votes,’ 
but as to the Presidential 
the figures are quite clear. 
did President Truman not 


“whooping 


election 
Not only 
receive a 


majority”; he actually re- 


ceived a minority of the votes cast. 
The total vote cast for Presidential! 
candidates in 1948 was, according to 


the World Almanac, 48, 


vote, 


89,217. Of this 
24,045.052, or 
percent—definitely not a 
And 
that only 51.2 percent of those eligible 
to vote actually did so. Mr. Truman, 
therefore, actually received about 25 
percent of the votes of the eligible 
voters. Of course, Mr. Dewey received 
somewhat less, and that is why Mr. 
Truman is President. But there is no 
point in talking about a “whooping 
majority.” 


Truman received 
49.6 


“whooping majority.” 


about 
remember 


Nor is there much point in talking 
so indignantly about the ‘mandate’ 
handed down by the voters on Novem- 
ber 2, 1948. The “mandate,” if any, is 
very far from being “unmistakable.” 
It was largely this free and easy talk 
the “mandate” that was respon- 
sible for iabor’s self-defeating attitude 
on the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as Louis Stark so ably pointed out in 


about 


Never was a mandate given by voters more unmistak- 
able than the one handed down last November. 


the article right next to your editorial. 
New York, N. Y. 


the 


x 


(Since Presidents are still chosen by 


Electoral 


College, Mr. Truman's 


308 of 435 electoral votes—despite con- 
servative pundits—can be safely called 


a “whooping majority.” If popular 
vote were the index, only the 1820 


election of 
1936 


triumph 


Roosevelt's 
called 


and 
could be 


Monroe 


real 


mandates.—Editors.) 


—— 


Why Air Force? 


From IRVING NEWMAN 


Tue HOUSE COMMITTEE on Ap- 


propriations 


approved the sum of 


$6,215,709,000 for the Air Force for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. 
In my opinion all this money is just 


being thrown out at a time when we 
are short of money. Airplanes are not 
safe, and we have enough trucks, trains 
and ships. 

The post of Secretary of the Ai: 
Force should be abolished. All this 
unwanted emphasis on airplanes is part 
of a Republican plot to seize control 
of the country. 

New York, N. Y. 





Says World 
Government Is 
Possible 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 


Tax ABOUT the meeting of “ex- 
tremes”! Fancy Ilya Ehrenberg and 
William Henry Chamberlin both calling 
world government a “Utopian Illusion”! 
As one of many devoting themselves to 
furthering the realization of a “parlia- 
ment of man” and “federation of the 
world” in our own time, I am astonished 
at Chamberlin’s attitude toward the ef- 
fect of man’s weapons on the shape of 
man’s political institutions. Far from 
being an “illusion,” the prospective 
utilization of a war explosive 20 mil- 
lionfold as energetic as an equal mass 
of TNT has made world government 
a necessity, despite all the pleas of 
Warren R. Austin and others who ob- 
viously despise popular sentiment al- 
ready expressed by referendums in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

As a The New Leader, 
a social democrat of 50 years’ standing, 
and a member of UWF, I am not afraid 
of being sneered at as a world govern- 
ment “perfectionist” by alleged “prac- 
tical men” who refuse to realize that if 
they were to represent the energy of 
TNT by the thickness of the dime they 
now pay as subway fare, a stack of 
dimes twice as high as Mount Everest 
wouldn’t indicate the comparable energy 
of plutonium. And unlike Chamberlin, 
I’m not thinking of an Einstein, either 
by implication or otherwise, as a fool, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


reader of 


Music's Cherms 
Not Political 


From JUNIUS B. WOOD 
ILL YOU KINDLY SUPPLY an 
article on how to identify a person’s 
secret political or social beliefs by 
musical nuances? When a_ national 
anthem, church hymn or college song 
is whistled or hummed, it may be as- 
sumed that the harmony producer. is 
sympathetic to the institution to which 
the piece is dedicated. 
Evidently there is a deeper meaning 
The New Leader, 
which so ably discloses politital machi- 


than such mere titles. 


nations to its readers, may be able to 
disclose this musical cryptography. 
Does a stirring march, jiggling polka, 
rumba hop, lullaby or dreamy waltz 


brand the warbler as a Communist, 
Socialist, Fair Dealer, pacifist or capi- 
talist? How can an anarchist be flushed 
out from behind his whiskers when 
caught in a musical mood? 

In his erudite review of Chopin, Mr. 
Kurt List “Each note can be 
traced accurately to sociological en- 
vironment.” That may be, but Sousa, 
the march king, wasn’t much on walk- 
ing. Until Mr. List’s serious statement 
that music has a hidden meaning for 
discriminating ears, I'd accepted The 
New Leader's wrathfully facetious con- 
clusions that Moscow’s purge of mu- 
sicians was a pretext for more obvious 
doctrinal dissent. On a par with tossing 
out a delegate who whistles “The Beer 
Barrel Polka” at a WTCU convention 
with an explanation that she was dis- 
turbing the peace. 

Evidently listeners to Chopin are 
lulled into his sociological atmosphere. 
With all Gallup’s explanations, we’d 
never realized before that Harry’s piano 
got more votes than Tom’s adenoids. It 
is now disclosed that insidious musical 
propaganda goes deeper than tune titles 
and possibly meter and rhythm, Mr. 
List possibly can supply the key to the 
hidden code. Unless vigilant ears know 
when to turn off the radio, the political 
perfidy will continue to invade unsus- 
pecting American homes. Save us from 
sinful listening! 

Silver Spring, Md. 


says, 
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Whitman's Quest for Real Life 


THE WOUND DRESSER. By 
Press. 200 pp. $3.00 


Walt Whitman 


—WRITERS ano WRITING 


THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Reviewed by LESLIE FIEDLER 


New York: The Bodley 


HE WOUND DRESSER is a thoroughly misleading title for this col- 


lection; and the hand tenderl: 


jacket serves to confuse matters further 


the Jelly Dispense 
or if one prefers a 
volume the Bodle' 
collection of Walt Whitmar 
chiefiy to his mother (enlarged | 
two formal communications to the 


igett 
letter 


press) about his experience ( 
military hospitals of Washington 
1963 and 1964 

He lid it " vound but 
tributed ice-crean ispbe 
Zingersnaps to the le ind 
wrote letter home fo ( biiit 
kissed riou nobl ( t 
sleep, and all the while, envisioned 


himself “healthy, hearty, clean, sti 
emittin invisible magnet ra 
healing 
ward Purple and sweatin ine 

bly cre ping up toward 10 pou 


(though he carefully 


to two meal idayv) witl i blood 


tion, but which he Lit to 


work he 
Flower 
The reference to St. Francis of A 
is even more irrelevant than the title 
not the authentic Saint but the pseudo 
saintly crackpot is evoked—rather Mary 
Baker Eddy than Saint x 
theory of “adhesive love” and “com- 


Francis. The 


radeliness,” with its shabby background 
of phrenology and underground homo- 
sexuality, constantly intrudes. It is onls 
“Americat 
Walt to an unhal- 


laying on of 


the young boy, the truly 


type who inspires 
lowed hand The boy 
amputee in particular arouses hin ll 


that maimed and_= scarcely 


matured 


manhood in his hairy embrace! Once 
he turn ide to comment jealou 
on the young women who woulda 
fringe on his territory Iam compe i 
to sav voung ladies howevel 


educated o 


HIS FURTIVE AND HALF-CONSCI- 
OUS quest for 


non-Franciscan motive of his two 1 


lovers is not the yn 


in the hospitals. There is, too, his desir 


for publicity, for yn: the 


recognitl 





Leslie A. Fiedler teaches English 
at Montana State University. He has 
written for Partisan Review and 
Commentary. and is a frequent con- 
tributor to The New Leader. 
ins | 
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omewhat loftier approat h 
Press has rei ue 


overlapping layers of gauze on the 


The Cookie Distributor yr 


would be more appropriate though less reverent titles 


The Faith Healer. In th 


iz) Sa =< A7 m 
iter filt eal ticnard ru 
ticle fu 
listir 
} 
t f 
no 
t 
i 
Ca 4 - 
r } +t} 
na 
i ) 
l¢é | ) 
1 
ith ) 
fo t , to 
relation t t ind t i 
ential interest vi ) 
" ¢ 
| i é i i 
t! t ! 
t 
i 


soldier; and 
the sense of a vocation makes him 
especially afraid of being cut off. Even 
his one attempt to move up to the field 
hospitals nearer the front is abandoned 


meaning in becoming a 


with a half-hearted statement of princ!- 








p! ind an undertone of simple funk 
had already in the comparatively 
} 11 htties Degun visiting the bed- 
) \ yus-drivers in Ne 
Y | nit ing the b - 
' e publ t would 
I nen | talked poet 
ul till slight sy - 
t and tl} kiss 
te tl 3eS 
i iL % t perf t t il 
ra too 
t ) 1€ ) losso - 
t al! ease id’ ne t 
~ : , DO 
I tir s with | yublis 
\ id t pus iver 
t ntl ersal ) 
Id the countrv-bov 
lically native Ameri 
1 | t 
THERE IS SOMETHING ABSURD 
1 


fact, platitudinous smug voice (we ¢, 
tell from our vantage point who j 

the time behind it) 
of high comedy, a joke on eyeryo, 
concerned: “In many cases, where! 
find a soldier ‘dead br ; 
sick. I give half a tumbler of good 


a) ke For -« 
makes for qa kind 





Many want tobacc I do not 
courage the bovs in its use, but 
I find they crave it I supply ther 
I do not encourage ir \ 
t b full of good T 
tl ( 
g . 4 0d t € 
~ t V es, tna 
f udulent Walt n € 
*ntal novel condemn the 
ir und tl t lus 
late i yt 4 
t nana at held the ir pou 
ginger-snaps oug]) it 
in Seventh Street i! 
troked tenderly the a -stumy 
ing ith ggots; and t a 
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Our Parent: 


oC 


“RITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REA- 
SON AND OTHER WRITINGS 
IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Immanuel Kant. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 370 
pages. $5.00. 


NTIL THE PUBLICATION of 
i | this book, students of Kant hav 


handicapped by 
the unavailability of the texts of Kant’s 
ethical treatises and essays in English 
translatior Although Kant’s 


been sel iouslv 


some ol 


ethical writings had been previously 
translated idents had to be satisfied 
with short ‘lections or with the usé 
f lib pies of out-of-print books 
The University of Chicago Press de- 
erves praise fo ngaging Profess 
Lew Whit Beck of Lehig Uni- 
versity, to prepare a new and complete 
translation of Kant most important 


with the exception of 
yn the Feelings of the 


Subilme and parts of 


Observations 
Beautiful and 
“Metaphysics of Morals,” and for pre- 
senting the work in a format and in 
type worthy of the autho. 

The 
genuine pleasure and gratitude by all 
persons to whom the name of Kant is 
held in sacred veneration. Here in on 


volume are found the great “Critique 


7) 


book will be welcomed with 


of Practical 


R I 
tions of the Metaphysics of Morals,” 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


“An Inquiry Into the Distinctness of 
the Principles of Natural Theology and 
Morals,” “What Is Enlightenment?” 
“What Is Orientation in Thinking?” 
“Perpetual Peace,” “On a Supposed 
Right to Lie From Altruistic Motives,” 
and selections from “Metaphysics of 
Morals.” The book also has an excellent 
50-page introduction by Professor Beck. 
in which is compressed a large body of 





critical judgments and of historical and 
bibliographical facts. There is also 

useful bibliographical note, listing titles 
of English works or translations con- 
1 philosophy i 
s, plus an eight page 


cerned with Kant’s 





index tha 





welcomed by all students 


* ’ 


THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 
has been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism; yet, if only as a limiting con- 
cept or regulative notion, it will outlive 

Kant’s ethical views have 
caused no Copernican revolution: vet 
it is impossible to study ethical theory 
long without finding oneself in the 
middle of the Kantian current of 
thought and exploring the tributaries 
from that current in the 
creeks of neo-Kantian and anti-Kantian 


all criticisms 


rivers ana 





—™ 

Milton R. Konvitz is professor of 
history at Cornell University. 
Xv J 





Immanuel Kant 


thought. Once one is exposed to Ka 
there -is no escape from him: he 





no complet 


one protest 


one’s parent—there can be 
emancipation; the loude 
one’s freedom, the more certain we (a 
be of the depth of the influence. Kar! 
was deeply concerned with the probles 
and nature of freedom: yet there is® 
freedom from Kant. Even more tha 
Plato or Aristotle. his influence fills' 
crevices and crannies of the ™ 
and will. 

This book, put together and trans 
lated bv Professor Beck t 
Ernst Cassirer’s Rousseau. Kant. Goet 

y I s] 


published s¢ veral ye é 





University Press. ought to be - 
library of every student of the D 
phy of Kant, which : ns every & 
dent of philos 

ad 





In Coming Issues 


Ely Culbertson: George Fieldin¢ 
Eliot’s If Russia Strikes 
John Franklin Bardin: Robert 
Shaplen’s A Corner of the 
World 


Granville Hicks: Mark Van 
Doren’s Nathaniel Hawthor® 
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Kellehe will reveals that he 


efta sum of money to the city I 


building of a sports stadium. The 
wspapers are fulsome in thei1 

led by Tod Mullen, the 
tical boss, the city mourns the passing 


praise 
old 


po- 


ts martvred hero 











Book editor Steve Rome of the News 
jisturbed by the whole business. 
e is fair new on the job and in 

He had been born and raised 
but left it aS a young Man ana 
ed after the war only because he 
nbered it as a pleasant, happy 

e. The Kelleher case stirs an un- 
finable, uncomfortable memory in 
He attends a big memorial meet- 
g arranged by Tod Mullen, and his 
mfort turns into suspicion. Backed 
s editor, he starts investigation 
A ly ar paintu uncovers the 
truth. Every smooth surface of Kelle- 
life yields a cesspool of corrup- 
In the ¢ the politician stands 





merely a glorified 


1 as ' pawn, a 
rd in Tod Mullen’s machine, 





while 
orruption of which he is a part 
i to which he contributes extends 


r beyond him—to the State Capitol, 
he U. S. Senate. Therein lies the 
y. “In times of plenty, in times 
the messes created by the 
gcatchers the mayors and the 
énators and the presidents produced 








peace, 
and 
the machines seldom too ob- 
us... . It is in crises that we 
all pay the full penalty for permitting 
the machine run our lives. 
suddenly the politics of their creatures 
itanslate themselves into the cruder 
‘rms of hunger and war.” 
* * + 

STEVE'S LONELY CRUSADE ends 
defeat. He, together with the editor 
‘id another member of the news- 
vaper’s staff are fired for publishing 


are 


bosses to 


%¢ truth about Kelleher. Steve es- 
‘pes to Mexico with the wife he has 
qured in the course of the story, 
“4 in the election that follows Tod 
widen rides back into power on the 
ve of enthusiasm generated by the 
‘ony hero’s shadow. And for the 





time the author, Allan Chase, 
> US stern warning about imminent 
anger. He did it the first time in 
with Falange, his exposé of Nazi 
: "ities in South America. Less defi- 
“tY Now, ir of fiction, he 
Mding each of us that we must 


is democracy which we 


the guise 


world. 


iten 


b€ guarding for all the 
nnot be repeated « 





Ri : . 5 : —e 
4 ‘uth Siler is a Californian working 
~ Rer first novel. 


“ate 


— 











LeAbes & 


MAY 28, 1949 


I’ Is ALMOST HALF A CENTURY 
associates 


conducted their famous 
j ities 





Novel About Bosses 


Reviewed by RUTH SILER 
sHADOW OF A HERO. By Allan Chase. Little Brow 


n & Co.. Boston, 1949. 


now since Lincoln Steffens and his 





muck-racking campaigns exposing 
of this country. Ever since then 
1tics cenerse ot ought t e 


How to Be 
An Editor 


Reviewed by HORACE SMITH 





yr 


bY Noe t DUuUSC? 





T 





hay 
fla 


To 
wa 
An 


Wa 


ypening for office 


tne 


ex 


game 


ne 


was often amazed when he 
the 


Yet Hadden 


ore 


rrar. Straus. 236 pp. $3.00 


< bt 


HE CHIEF VALUE OF THIS 


BOOK, aside fri ts great read- 
t le t OVE 
€ eating Brit - 
= l ¢ Henr I ( 
¢ I o¢ € < sort ¢ < 
t a good many magazines would 
ve been afraid to hire. His approach 


editing. as to most of his activities, 


s facetious. The only feature of 
1erican life that he took seriously 
s baseball: once. when Time had an 


boys, Hadden had all 


applicants fill out a questionnaire 


baseball, then based his selection 
lusively on the knowledge of the 

shown by the boys. In general, 
was disdainful of his readers, and 


found that 
y took his magazine seriously. 
was certainly one of the 


at editors of our age. He was chief 


ag 


editor of Time in its early years, and 


Wa 


for 


wre 
pre 


r 
rit 


k 


as directly or 


indirectly responsible 


most of its innovations and editorial 
actices—the compartmentalization of 


ws, the concise reporting, the scrupu- 
us attention to trivial but interesting 


details, the tongue-in-cheek approach 


to much of the news, the esoteric 
vocabulary, the insistence on reportorial 
anonymity. He and Luce were able to 
borrow the money and launch the 
magazine when they were only 24 


years old. 
Like Harold Ross of the New Yorker, 
another great editor, Hadden proved 


the 


no 


zine 


at an editor Has to edit for himself, 
t for his readers. Successful maga- 
editors have been those who 


printed what they liked themselves and 


we 


sre fortunate enough to have tastes 
that 


corresponded to those of their 


readers. Unsuccessful editors have been 


those 


who tried to placate various 


groups of people whom they thought 


to 
ha 


be readers—actually, no editor ever 
s a very clear idea of who his readers 


are—and printed material which they 


pe 


rsonally did not like, but which 


seemed to them fit for the less intelli- 


se 
ge 


nt masses. Both Ross and Hadden 


made a point of never flattering their 


readers 


and never talking down to 


them. Both often went out of their way 


to 
ed 
co 


insult writers of letters-to-the- 
itor, advertisers, and other sacred 
ws. Both edited with élan and had 


lot of fun with their work. 
This is not a very profund or search- 





ing biography, but it makes superb 
reading. Like his subject, Mr. Busch 
is a man of considerable wit, with a 
sift for lively writing and a nice feel- 
ing for the precise word. It would be 
a pity if the book were not read widely 
enough to rescue Hadden from semi- 
bscurity. 

Horace Smith is a young writer 
living in New York. 
_* -— 





Public Health Capsule 


Reviewed by JAMES RORTY ‘ 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE WORLD TODAY. Edited by James Stevens 
Simmons, with a foreword by James Bryant Conant. Harvard Univer- 




























































sity Press. 332 pages. $5.00. 
YMPOSIA ARE ALMOST NEVER REALLY BOOKS: at best they pro- 
vide convenient and useful reference volumes, like the present one, 


most health professionals and journalists writing in the field of 


é want toown. It contains 24 papers by as many eminent experts, 

é Ss visiting lecturers at the Harvard School of Public Health. 

] ese € are excellent, vet at the end of the volume one 

pect nas re- - 

¢ ts total con- gorous method of child-spacing, and 

cr il prob- effective inter-island hare-the- 

The experts ealth scheme, all of which have much 

é ( an the t ith the public health, and none 

t sé ¢ we o from of which gets any attention in this 

; ealth and how: a symposium; they also take—or used to 

t ut one wonders if they take. before the missionaries got to 

OV them—a practical view of cannibalism 

k the lay ade it is much like which as Dean Swift pointed out long 

tting plete health examination ago. has much to recommend it as a 

té ode Each specialist does neans of relating population to sub- 
ff < ably, but their reports sistence resources. 

t ac ip to a living person—the In contrast, one notes the gentle un- 

atient t ess they are interpreted worldliness of Charles Glenn King, 

t-rate agnostician. Scientific Director of The Nutrition 

Similarly, this symposium lacks an Foundation, who manages to write about 

dequate generalizer who would per- Nutrition Research in its Relation to 


30rm 107 


public health in the world to- 


that same 


Public Health without mentioning the 
two most critical problems in the field 
which are: first, how to fight off com- 
mercial groups and give our 
food an independent stance 
in our society with sufficient authority 


day kind of eco-cultural an- 
lysis that Laura Thompson in a recent 
pathbreaking article did for the Fijian 
island of Lau. 


pressure 
This isolated primitive scientists 


socla] microcosm has its own complex 


health environment which the natives to make food policy; second, how to 
ver the centuries have learned to man- check and counter the enormous amount 
.ge€ admirably—much better than the of nutritional miseducation put out by 
British administrators who blundered the food advertisers and salesmen. 


n and ignorantly wrecked the Fijian 
equivalents of the FAO, Unesco, the 
World Health Organization and several 


ther newborn institutional 


Notably the con- 
tributed by Alice Hamilton on the pois- 
trades, by Louis I. Dublin on 
Public Health and the Diseases of Old 


good are papers 
onous 


hopefuls 





t the international level. These ad- Age, and by Abel Wolman on the 
vanced primitives utilize euthanasia, Engineer in Public Health. Any one 
r of these people would have been ex- 


ellently equipped to do the general- 


izing job that is lacking in this volume; 


‘“ 
James Rorty, a frequent contrib- 
utor to The New Leader, is the author 


of Our Master's Voice and co-author to lead the discussion in another 
of Tomorrow's Food symposium—a symposium on how to 
XK y ganize and run symposiums. 








_ An Expose of Stalinism 


| The Red Fraud 


By Fred Beal 


Introduction by Ferdinand Lundberg 


Preface by James T. Farrell 


TEMPO PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 262 

Madison Square Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Price 50 Cents. 
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Last Chance at Paris SDF News The Red Terro, 
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(Continued ‘from Page One) itself would shrink and the conse- NATIONAL i ; 
ny ora . ; ' in Germany unanimou commie YX 
opinion and interest in America } quence vould become v ble immed ; & ; MMente4 
France and in Great Britain. We must tely in deficits in Western Europ National Convention: A motion fo on the curious fact that n after th P 
visits ertal nelanc 2en 
take advantage of eve opportunit balance of trade internally amons immediate unity between the Social th erica ie ‘oh el " ‘Spects 
: ; . ne “poviet ay 4} seema 
to negotiate a modus vivendi that may themselves, externally with us and with Democratic Federation and the Social eee ee ag “= SC@med ty 
3 burgeon on German soil oncentrat 
prevent or even postpone actual mili- Latin America. Party = 1 ated by ; 1] ; une a 
Pr ; ist arty was defeatec yy a sma camps, for instance. There ar 
tary hostilities, but we must do so with Similarly, the German question is not ft f lebat 8 af Gee tae in ti - fe some 
marg z > ‘ ir-he - debate in 1) se latter in the Sovie+ 
a deep awareness of our weaknesses. merely one of the Russian zone and ee eee eee ies : f Germany, cont etn Soviet Zor 
a a aad scsi : oO rm: ‘ontaining 
, af our zone. Germany as a whole has Newark last Sunday. However, two 9 . It has been 
- : estimated, from 250,000 to 300,095 
THE SHOCK ACCOMPANYIN hrunk, and its population has_ in- other motions were adopted. One, to um ae ; t hal pri. 
oners. 1ese almost half are 
naked exposure of Russian objectives creased because of the flow of refugees cooperate with the Socialist Party in are Politica 
le it to bi the Russi Pol C : ‘ prisoners accused of making antj-s Soy; 
as made asy t ame » Russiar ‘ ‘ ‘hoslovaki } . me 
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the Marshall Plan comes to its legal ot the problem of Germany. It is the Bragin, Abraham Belsky, S. M. Nei- 
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Commission has already warned that remedy for the political evils that with fraternal delegates from Youth same time a political riddle. Each direc 
there is a strong trend towards eco flourish in the wake of a competitive and foreign language groups. the terror bosses has condemned |} and | 
nomic self-sufficiency everywhere n cramble for reciprocally exclusive na- fellow-men to death after the innume- § 
Europe. This is, of course, the exact tional economies is a broad program of NEW YORK CITY able victims had traversed the path pen 
opposite of a rising tide for continental economic expansion on a world basis, physical and moral tortures. This } ties | 
trade as a whole: Europe will not be x—if the Russians close their door—on Roads to Freedom,” Forum, Sunday, been done methodically, for many 4 
community of free en if the economic is broad a regional basis as the po- May 29, 10 p. m. Station WEVD, topic in a thoroughly professional spirit , 
ase of i ociet hrink cal fi a yermi t must in- A Soci *mocrat i he City Coun : 
base of it ! litical facts may permit ] nu A Si cial Democrat in the City Coun In the thirty years of its exister 
clude our former enemies if we wish cil.” Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, +} > Wate Mensa ‘ iti 
pom the Red Terror has been enormous ‘ 
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rope’s products and more of the nv) elling them out to the Cominform, Usher Solomon, life-long Socialist, for innumerable agents. those who d-f — 
products in general to ike dollar ¢ The Marshall Plan and the Atlantic mer State Secretary of N.Y., Socialist fend it ide ologically and physica poe 
change available elsewhere hich \ Pact are milestones along Americ: Party, former manager of The Neu carry out its horrendou orders thei Tl 
be earned by European exports to cour oad to political maturity. But the time Leader and prominent in other organi- has never been any doubt of its mor ’ 
tries other than the United State Vv i hort—too short to waste on dis- zations. ... Wm. Parker, active men justification. This melancholy fact gi ter 
can hard expect to maintain ou ussions of splintered German markets, ber of Downfown Branch, J.S.V. a its own, but alas, negative answer t qu 
present surplus of exports foreve Y reparations from non-existing German Youth Group: Business meeting, May the question which worried the edu tre 
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face the consequences of shrinking ¢ ant Russian diversion It is time to St., N. Y.C... City Central Committee tury so much: Is humanity progressing of 
port Without concern tor domestic face the agenda which destiny present meets Wedne day, June Ist. I orally? 
repercussion There only one dy- Psychologically and politically, it is 
namic and expansionist remedy We tempting to proclaim that “no compro- s — 
must agree to take more of the world mise with Moscow” is the core of out 
product policy. There should be no appease- e 6 
These are not merely “colonial” prob- ment, and our vigorous and imaginative s 
lem They are problems affecting policies during the past eighteen axa ive a i 
world trade as a whole. To put matters months have contributed to the strength 
quite bluntly If Indonesia, for e: of free society throughout the world. 
ample, is unable to command credit in The time has now come for a positive easad nt to ta e 
the West—owing to her political and program designed to enlarge the po- 
economic chao the consequence n litical and economic framework in 
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West Coast New Leader Celebration 


All Bay Area readers of The New Leader and their When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
friends are invited to attend the Silver Anniversary 


of The New Leader's unceasing struggle for: 
PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY EX-LAX 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR AND WANT THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS EQUALITY _— 


The Time: THURSDAY, June 9th, at 8 P. M. 
The Place: TRINITY HALL, Wesley Foundation, 2320 Dana St., Berkeley 











Speakers: 7 ». 
DR. PETER ODEGARD, Chairman of Political Science, U. C. SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE | ( 
DR. CARL BRANDT, Stanford University WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR fr 


DR. GEORGE HEDLEY, Mills College ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


Organizing Committee: $1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 





DR. CARL LAN DAUER, Prof. of Economics, _.. A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
~ V. A. LEDNICKI, Prof. of Slavic Languages, U.C. This depo LLY COOPERATIVE. 100% UNION 
apg Ag ad RHYNE WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
1 OUR 
Additional Information: MR. M. M. SHNEY, 1605 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, a seal fn da — pote 
or phone: Berkeley 7-2018-W. | 81 CITIES fg ae ee 76th y 
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NEW FILMS AT CAPITOL AND ROXY 
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1941 when he 
» Hal Horne Organiza- 
general counsel and busi 
ness Manage When Hal Horne 
ined 20th-Fox early in 1942, as 
ector of advertising, publicity 
nd exploitation, Youngstein was 
med assi tant director of the 
partment. After a year in that 
pacity, he nsferred his activi- 
s to 20th-F ‘’s Holly woud stu | 
eaded the special 
ent. During 1944 
1945, publicity direc- 
and film consultant to the 
tion picture and special events 
tion, War Finar Division 
ury De ent 





THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 


ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 











SHER SOLOMON PASSES 


Alter a prolong 


ed illness, Mr. Sol- 
npessed away at Park East Hos- 
> Mew we, Sunday, May 22. 
n Rumania in 1 Mr. Solo- 
came to this country in his 
ntieth year and from the start 
an active interest in the Social- 
nd Labor At various 


Onn 


Of, 


movement. 


she was secretary of the State 
National organizations of the 
alist Party. He served, too, as 
ager of the daily New York 

a of T) >w Leader. From 





+ until his de: 
ion of tre 
‘wal Fire Ins 


ith he occupied the 
urer 
irance Company. 





of Workmen’s | 


“TULSA,” CAPITOL’S 


In October, 1946, Youngstein 


vas named director of advertising, NEW FILM | 
publicity and exploitation of “Tulsa,” Walter Wanger’s Tech- | 
Zagle Lion. He was elected vice- 


advertising, nicolor epic starring Susan Hay- } 


for 


»yresident in charge of 
yublicity and exploitation 
fagle Lion on Feb. 8, 1948. 
Currently chairman of the ad- 
vertising and publicity committee 
if the industry’s participation in 
he Treasury Savings Bond Drive, 
Youngstein has been active in the 
ndustry’s volunteer activities. 


| ‘THE LADY GAMBLES” 


Theatre. 
feud between the 
interests in Oklahoma, 
ward plays the part 
operator 
in her way in building her black- 
gold empire. 


of an 





m. The accompanying in-person | 
CRITERION’S NEW FILM show headlines Eddy Howard and 
The management of the Cri-| his orchestra, and screen star 

yn Theatre presents Bal bara} Marilyn Maxwell. Other acts in- 

Stahwyc Stephen McNally and] clude Clifford Guest, vent )-imM- 

t t Preston in Universal-In-] pressionist, and the Winter Si: 
national G acl 


The Lady 


rambles.” | ters, robat: 


Dl 


Magazine, 
out today, 
says about the 
picture acclaimed 
“Sensational!” 
















by all New York! 


*(See page 143) 






Screen Plays Corp. presents 


DOORS 


open 9-45 AM 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCES 
LATE SHOWS NIGHTLY 


RE ENTE SB NECN RTEER 


Produced by STANLEY KRAMER 
Released thru United Artists 


AIR* CONDITIONED 
a 


B’woy & 46th St. 
a aa 


ward, Robert Preston and Pedro} 
Armendariz, is now at the Capitol | 
Based on the one-time | 
oil and cattle | 
Miss Hay- | 
oil | 
who lets nothing stand} 





WALTER 


WANGER 
presents 





’ GRIMICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
NCHARD RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Present in associotion w 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


. MARY —_EZIO 
; MARTIN: PINZA 


q In A New Musical Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
‘nics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
1 te from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
‘ inning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & ti ighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’wa 
oned. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 


p) 


COLOR BY 


TECHNICOLOR 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


ROBERT PRESTON 
Pedro ARMENDARIZ 


1, 


iBtit 





sg B'way & 5lst Street 
7 AIR-CONDITIONED 
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| At mvany n Paramount 








Bing Crosby and Rhonda Fleming 
|in a scene from Paramount's 


| Elisabeth Fraser 





Appears in the new comedy, “Mr. 
Adam,” which opened at the 
egy Theatre. 


ye 
Connecticut Yankee.” 


music, “The Beautiful Blonde From 
| BETTY GRABLE STARS IN Bashful 3end” tarring Betty 
Grable, a gay new revue on the 
“THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE | variety stage headlining Al Ber- 
| FROM BASHFUL BEND” ! nie, popular comedian, and The 
| Berry Brothers, famous dancers, 


| 


; tury- 


entertainment 
the premiere of the new 20th Cen- 


The Roxy Theatre’s new triple 
program presents 


| plus a colorfulnew ice-travaganza, 
excerpts from “Mlle. Modiste” by 
Victor Herbert, starring the young 


-Fox Technicolor film with! skater, Arnold Shoda. 
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Air-conditioned 


STATE 


Broadway & 45th St. 


Continuous from 10 A.M. 
Late Shows Nightly 


Loew's ~ 
iy 








BETTY GRABLE 
Cesar ROMERO - Rudy VALLEE - Olga SAN JUAN 


“Boauti~ful Blonde 
~ Bashgul Bond. 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
20th Century-Fox 


* * On the WONDER Stage! 
A GALA REVUE 
featuring the dancing 
BERRY BROTHERS 
VIOLA LAYNE 


* A New ICE travaganza! * 


Excerpts from 


MLLE. MODISTE 


by Victor Herbert, starring 


ARNOLD SHODA delightful impressionist, 
ice-waltzing with lovely and the juggling of 
JEAN ARLEN GASTON PALMER 


The World Famous THEATRE 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
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‘Manhandled | 


DAN DURYEA « STERLING HAYDEN 


with drene Hervey + Phil pie >ed 
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Suicidal Impulse 


OHN WINANT, ROSS LOCKRIDGE, 
J within the past week Owe Davis, 
Thomas He ‘ tal 

list of suicide 
Winant wa Lockrid 


gen best-selling novell ind the 


May 28, 1949 





spectacular iccessful playwri 
topranking n television. F 
very summit political powel 
were successful. They earned hi 
were fine intellect men ol 

What made them take their lives 

Strain of overwork? News stories say 
a decade in Washington wore down Forrestal 
Lockridge slaved for years to produce one 
novel Winant held the trying post of Am- 
bassador to wartime Britain. Presumably, tele- 
vision made great demands on Davis. And Heg- 
gen whipped himself into a state because he 
could not produce the novel he hoped would 


succeed Mi Roberts 


BUT THERE REMAINS UNANSWERED the 
question What drove these men to overreach 
themselves?” As the psychiatrists might put 
it: “What kind of compulsion neurosis afflicted 
them?” 

Psychiatry no doubt has a separate explana- 
tion for each individual case. But we wonder 
whether a common thread does not connect 
them together. Did they, perhaps, express some- 
thing of the suicidal impulse amok in the world 
today? The urge To subvert cul- 
ture, to cause starvation, to provoke hatred, t 
destrov human beings root and branch? 

No matter what “side” one is on, everywhere 
there is discernible this tendency of man to 
defeat himself, to lay himself open to so much 
frustration that, in the end, the best solution 
becomes self-obliteration. The very fact that, 
in contradistinction to the way things once 
were, in war there can be no victor, is in itself 
so frustrating a psychological fact that war- 
when engaged in—becomes truly an act of 
suicide. And the trend toward war, which is 
still predominant, is therefore a disguised wish 
to commit suicide 

Perhaps it is true that men cannot find a 
solution to peace because in peace they cannot 
find the false surcease which war provides. On 
the other hand, man’s persistence on earth for 
countless ages seems to indicate that, parallel 
to the suicidal impulse—which is really a 
prehistoric vestige—he possesses a_ strong 


to violence? 


impulse toward survival, toward self-improve- 
ment, toward creativeness. The problem for 
our generation is how to curb the hidden death 
wish and bring to the fore the creative impulse 
Let the tragedy of the Winants, For- 
restals, Heggens’, et al, stand before us as a 
terrible warning of the price of failure 


15 


within us 


— Where the News Ends 











ATISFACTION OVER THE LIFTING of the 
Berlin blockade, the visible decline of Com 
munist strength in Western Europe and 

symptoms of political unrest and economic dis 
tress behind the iron curtain must be tempered 
by concern for the consequences of the debacle 
that is taking place in China. It is bad enough 
that this huge and ancient land, inhabited b: 
almost one-fifth of the hu- 
man race, should be passin< 
under Communist domina- 
tion 

Nevertheless, if China could 
in any way be sealed of 
from the rest of Asia, the 


¢ 


consequences of its 





RE he 





would not be as tragicall: 
disastrous as would the over- 
running of Western Europe 
by the forces of Moscow- 





a contingency that may now be considered hap- 
pily averted. For China, despite its size and 
is extremely backward and primi- 


+ 


population 
tive industrially and technically. Before 
war it was far outs mee d by Japan in indus- 
t. trade, shipping, literacy and tech- 

This was why grey with about 

China’s population, was able 
ld large areas of China until the 
empire 


THE KREML IN WILL NOT, 

» any tmportant source urs 
lth. It would be a matter of decades, per- 
haps of generations, before China’s communist 
rulers could give China the industrial under- 
pinning needed for a strong military, naval or 
Judging from the experience of the 
East European countries, the Soviet Union is 
better qualified to plunder its vassal states than 
to assist their reconstruction. It has already 
looted everything that was not nailed down, 

and a good deal that was, in Manchuria. 


air power 


Provided there ‘is no ill-omened experiment 
in appeasement, no fatuous effort to buy off the 
Chinese Communists from Moscow hy extend- 
ing American diplomatic recognition and cre- 
dits, Mao Tse-tung and the other Chinese Com- 
munist leaders could safely be left to simmer 
in the stew of their inevitable economic diffi- 
culties—if not for one serious and important 
consideration 


This is the influence of Moscow’s victory 
in China on the rest of Asia. A Sovietized 
China is certain to exert a disastrous influ- 
ence on the course of events in Japan and 
Korea, the Philippines and Indo-China. 
Siam, and Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. 
Already we hear of Japanese businessmen 

listening respectfully to lectures by the Japa- 
nese Communist leader, Sanzo Nozaka, on how 
to trade with China. With almost eighty million 
people cooped up in an area smaller than the 
state of California and poor in natural re- 
sources, Japan must have access to the food- 
stuffs and raw materials of continental Asia or 
face a prospect dangerously suggestive of 
genocide. American subsidies doled out by the 


EXPOSURE 


Asia: Debacle and Drift 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


occupation forces have disguised this probjl 
but cannot permanently solve it. ; 
China’s size and historic prestige are boll 
to exert a magnetic influence on ad jaggy 
Asiatic lands, some of which, notabl y Fren 
Indo-China and Burma, are already in a 
of acute disorder. Communist agents in Mal 
most of them Chinese, have been carr ying 
hit-and-run murder campaign which jg 
likely to flag for lack of outside help When a 
if a Soviet China becomes a reality. : 
Moreover, there are substantial Chinese egip 
nies in most of the countries of southeast 
Asia, in Siam, Malaya, the Philippines and@ 
Netherland Indies. A Communist regime f 
in control of China can exploit these colonia 
as fifth columns, working on them both & 
propaganda and by threats and pressure. 


THE PRESENT UNITED STATES POLI 
of passive drift is thus no adequate responsi 
the challenge of the debacle that has tales 
place in China. To apportion the responsibil 
for this debacle is less important now than i 
consider what should be done, and done quid 
lv, if its consequences are not to spread allo 
Asia. 

Much of this responsibility can be traced 
the Yalta conference, the withholding of mil 
tary aid during the critical years of the 
war—1946 and 1947—and the efforts to forced 
coalition government including the Commi 
nists. 

It may also be frankly recognized that: 
the Chinese nationalist -government was 
not a strong, effective or reliable ally in 
the postwar period. It did not mobilize 
popular support; the fighting performances 
of its troops was anything but impressive’ 
However, there is no reason or excuse for 

government of the strongest country in 
world to look at the spectacle of Communi 
submerging China with the passive fatalism 
a rabit watching a boa-constrictor. The occasi 
calls for swift, effective co-operation betwet 
the United States and all the governmemi 
European and Asiatic, which are threatened 
the Communist advance. Hongkong, which # 
British fortunately did not hand over to Chi 
after the war, is an air and naval defem 
bastion and there are provincial troops in 
southernmost provinces of China, in Kwang 
tung, Kwangsi and Yunnan, which, if properll 
supplied, can constitute a cordon against Com 
mynist consolidation of all China. The Chine 
Communists have made no secret of their 
tility to this.country. We should not enco 
them and discourage our friends in China 
other parts of Asia by making any gestures 
appeasement. | 

We should make two points clear, and wil 
out delay: 

First, that not a penny of American resour 
will be used for the suicidal purpose of buildi 
up Red China. ‘ 

Second, that any Chinese group that displ 
a capacity for resistance and selfhelp can ¢@ 
on our support. A drifting boat seldom survi 
a tempest. 





On guard, be on guard! Oh, Comrades, 

look out 
For that teen-age terror, the western Boy Scout. 
He’s carrying tent pegs with which to bang you, 
A whistle to signal, a rope to hang you; 
He's eauipved with a knife and a keen-edged axe 
And trained to follow your faintest tracks. 





The Boy Scout movement of the United States and other western countries was exposed today, in am 
article in Soviet Sports, as an imperialistic device for training automatons of the imperialist armies, bouf- 
geois spies and espionage agents, strikebreakers, and advocates of religion and world citizenship.—News item 


Still worse. he’s been brought. in his 
bourgeois schools 

To robot beliefs in a strange set of rules. 

He's filled with ideas both weird and insidious 

Vulgar and vile and most fearfully hideous. 

His mind is all twisted, his notions are odd— 

He believes in brotherhood, peace, and God! 
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